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The Arbitration Treaty.—Public interest in the sub- 
ject of international arbitration was increased by the 
announcement that the completed draft of a general 
treaty of arbitration had been submitted by our Secre- 
tary of State to the Ambassador of Great Britain and the 
Ambassador of France for submission to their govern- 
ments. This step marks the opening of formal diplo- 
matic negotiations on the subject and constitutes the 
proposal on the part of the United States. The ground 
covered by the proposed treaties is divided into two 
parts—those questions which are clearly arbitrable and 
questions of the application of governmental policies 
which involve complications. Provision is made in the 
treaty that questions of the first class shall be referred 
to The Hague tribunal after the failure of direct diplo- 
matic negotiations. Questions of the second class, such 
as the application of the Monroe Doctrine or the English 
colonial policy in India, are to be considered by a com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of both countries 
on The Hague tribunal, together with other members of 
the court, which shall decide whether the question may 
by submitted to arbitration. The treaties provide that 
the compromise on the part of the United States shall 
in each case be submitted to the Senate for approval. 
The treaties submitted to Great Britain and France are 
substantially identical. 


Standard Oil Decision.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a practically unanimous decision, de- 


clared that the Standard Oil Company is a “combination | 
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in restraint” of trade and a “monopoly” within the mean- 
ing of the anti-trust law, and ordered its dissolution 
within six months. This applies to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and thirty-three allied cor- 
porations, having an aggregate capital of $110,000,000. 
The court holds that corporations whose contracts are 
“not unreasonably restrictive of competition’ are not 
affected, and that other great corporations whose acts 
may be called into question will be dealt with according 
to the merits of their particular cases. The decision is 
remarkable for the succinctness and clarity of its rea- 
soning. The court interprets the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law so as to limit its application to acts of “undue’’ re- 
straint, finding justification for this limitation in the 
method of interpreting, “in the light of reason,” the 
common law and the law of the United States at the 
time the Sherman law was passed. Chief Justice White 
declared that the Sherman act did not go further than the 
common law. It thus followed that the court was com- 
petent to show intent. Accepting this principle of inter- 
preting the common law, he demonstrated that the 
tendency of the combination was to monopolize the busi- 
ness in a certain industry. It then became a question for 
determination as to whether the restraint exercised to 
procure a monopoly was reasonable or unreasonable, 
which in the light of facts submitted to the court was 
easily demonstrable. 


Justice Harlan Dissents,—The decision of the court 
was read by Chief Justice White, seven of the Associate 
Justices concurring with him, both as to the finding of 
fact and the application of law. Justice Harlan alone 
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dissented. He agreed with his colleagues as to con- 
clusions, but radically differed as to the construction of 
the law. He took a more drastic view, disagreeing 
with the conclusion of the majority that a restraint of 
trade must be shown to be “undue” in order to come 
within the purview of the statute, and objecting to the 
extent, by which the remainder of the court was guided 
by the common law in this respect. 


Standard Oil Trust.—The company has 8,000 miles of 
trunk pipe line, 75,000 miles of feeders and controls 75 
per cent. of the refining business of the country; its 
twenty-two refineries have a daily capacity of from 15,- 
000 to 30,000 barrels. It has erected and maintains oil 
supplies in nearly 4,000 stations in the United States, 
holds 80,000,000 barrels of oil continually in reserve, 
and requires 9,000 tank cars and 5,000 tank wagons to 
handle initial domestic distribution. More than one-half 
of the company’s refined products is consumed abroad, 
200 vessels, including sixty ocean tank steamers, being 
engaged in transporting its products, and this foregn 
business has brought to this country more than $1,000,- 
000,000 of foreign gold. The Company employs 70,000 
men, and in forty years of corporate existence has had 
no labor troubles. 


Boycott’s Technical Victory.—The sentences of im- 
prisonment imposed on Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Frank Morrison, president, vice-president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the American Federation of Labor, 
for alleged disobedience to a boycott injunction, were set 
aside as erroneous by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The basis of the court’s opinion was that the 
proceedings brought against the labor officers was for 
civil contempt, which could be punished only by the im- 
position of a fine. The sentence of the lower court to 
imprisonment was the penalty for criminal contempt, 
and, therefore, it was not a legal punishment. In thus 
reversing the decision, on purely technical grounds, the 
higher court pointed out that if the lower court felt itself 
aggrieved it could bring an action for criminal contempt 
and inflict sentences of imprisonment. Justice Wright, 
of the District Supreme Court, who imposed the sen- 
tences upon Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison, 
has already instituted such an action against the three 
labor leaders 


Aviation Disasters.—Second Lieutenant George E. M. 
Kelly, of the United States Signal Corps, one of the four 
army aviators on duty with the division of regulars mobil- 
ized in Texas, was killed when a Curtiss aeroplane he 
was flying got beyond control and crashed to the ground, 
burying him in its wreckage. He is the second American 
soldier sacrificed to aviation, Lieutenant Selfridge having 
been killed at Fort Meyer, Virginia, at the time of the 
Wright experiments in 1909. René Vallon, a French 
aviator, fell from a great height in Shanghai, China, where 
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he had been giving exhibitions, and was instantly killed. 
Herr Bekemuller, an aviation pupil, was killed at 
3erlin, when his aeroplane struck against a building that 
had been hidden from view by a heavy early morning 
mist. 





Dr. Lucas Chosen Director.—Dr. Frederic Augustus 
Lucas, since 1904 Curator in Chief of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, has been chosen as the Di- 
rector of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. The new director previously held vari- 
ous positions in the United States National Museum, and 
rendered important service on the Government commis- 
sion on the fur seals of the Behring Sea, and in preparing 
the Government exhibits of natural history at the ex- 
hibitions held in New Orleans, Chicago, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Omaha and Louisville. His 
writings cover a wide field and include two volumes of 
a popular nature, entitled “Animals of the Past,” and 
“Animals Before Man in North America.” Dr. Lucas 
was born in Plymouth, Mass., in 1852. 


Mexico.—Three weeks ago, President Diaz issued an 
address to the Mexican nation, in which he declared that 
he would not resign while the country was in the throes 
of civil war, but that he would resign when his con- 
science should dictate that step. War still exists, and 
even in an aggravated form, but on June 1, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs De la Barra, will become acting presi- 
dent, pending new elections. The cessation of hos- 
tilities in the Northeast has not affected the revolu- 
tionists in the Northwestern or the Southern parts of 
the republic. General Navarro, who surrendered 
Ciudad Juarez to the Maderists, urges in defence of his 
action, that ammunition and rations were short, that the 
revolutionists had cut off the water supply, and that he 
had grave fears of the loyalty of three of his subordi- 
nates. A newspaper called El Demécrata Mexicano, ac- 
cused Minister Limantour of grave irregularities in 
managing the finances of the country. The paper has 
been suppressed, and: the editor is in jail under a charge 
of criminal libel. Heavy shipments of gold and bullion 
from Mexico on the Ward Line steamers seem to indi- 
cate that some wealthy Mexicans are preparing to leave 
their country and seek a milder climate. General 
Reyes, spoken of as Minister of War, reached Havana, 
where he stopped, in compliance with directions from 
Mexico. Madero, who was on the point of setting out 
for the capital, was advised to delay his departure, for 
reasons not given out. Rumors of assassination were in 
the air, and some were rash enough to say that the com- 
pliance of Diaz with the popular will was a political 
trick, for the purpose of gaining time and furthering 
desperate schemes of retaliation and vengeance. Ex- 
President José Madriz of Nicaragua, in whose favor 
Zelaya resigned, died in the City of Mexico on May 15, 
at the age of forty. He left a widow and four children. 
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The account of his funeral makes no mention of any re- 
ligious services. 


Canada.—Attempts at conciliation in the Alberta and 
British Columbia coal strike have failed. A strike of 
structural steel workers is threatening in the West, which 
will affect seriously railway construction by the Grand 
Trunk, Pacific and Canadian Northern. The Gov- 
ernment ‘proposes to acquire a number of smaller rail- 
ways connecting with the Intercolonial and to organize 
them into one system. Mr. Borden, Leader of the 
Opposition, will spend the parliamentary recess in a poli- 
tical tour through the West. The prospect of an im- 
mense crop is leading holders to get rid of their sur- 
plus stocks, and the grain pouring into Montreal is 
taxing all the capacities of the port. The Protestants 
continue their agitation over the Hébert marriage case. 
They pretend to have a grievance which they find it im- 
possible to put in words. Thus the Protestant bishops 
laid their heads together to produce what is called a 
pastoral letter, in which, after pouring out a flood of 
angry verbiage full of presumptuous insinuations only 
their ignorance can excuse, attempt to come to the point, 
as follows: “The Church and the State must unite in pro- 
tecting those who have been married by a duly com- 
petent officer authorized by the State.” But in the 
Hébert case the minister lacked this qualification, and 
therefore, according to the principle to which they have 
proclaimed their adhesion over and over again, that the 
capacity of a minister to solemnize a valid marriage de- 
pends solely on his authorization by the State, they 
should admit the Hébert attempt to have been no more 
valid than if they had contracted before the first man 
they met in the street. A silly pride, mortified at finding 
the authorization of their ministers restricted to 
Protestants, seems to be at the bottom of the whole 
affair. 














Great Britain—The Government retains the Barn- 
staple seat by a reduced majority on an increased poll. 
At the general election the majority was 882 in a total 
poll of 11,590; it is now 468 in a poll of 12,010. As the 
election was due to Sir J. Soares’ taking office under the 
Government, the Unionists drew some comfort from the 
result. Lloyd-George’s National Insurance against 
Sickness and Unemployment has been received with 
great good will. It makes insurance compulsory on all 
whose wages are under the income tax limit (£160 per 
annum). For insurance against sickness the general rate 
of assessment is 4 pence a week for men and 3 pence 
for women ; the employers are to pay 3 pence a week for 
each person employed, and the State is to contribute 2 
pence a week for every person insured. Earners of less 
than 2 shillings and 6 pence a day will pay less, and 
their employers will make up the difference. The sick 
benefit is to be 10 shillings a week for 3 months, then 
5 shillings for 3 months; and the same amount for per- 











manent disablement. For women it will be 7 shillings 
and 6 pence for the first period, then 5 shillings, as for 
the men. For maternity cases involving absence from 
work of over 4 weeks, 30 shillings will be paid. Pro- 
vision is made for medical attendance and medicines, and 
for consumption hospitals. For insurance against un- 
employment each workman is to be assessed 2% pence 
a week, his employer the same amount, and the State 
will contribute one-fourth of the whole cost. The ben- 
efit is to be’7 shillings a week for a maximum of 15 
weeks. By 1915 the schemes will cost the taxpayers 5/% 
millions sterling per annum, according to Mr. George; 
according to others, holding that in such matters Gov- 
ernment estimates are generally too sanguine, they will 
cost double. The old age pensions now amount to 13 
millions a year, and as Mr. George hopes to reduce the 
qualifying age from 70 to 65, they will increase consid- 
erably. It seems, therefore, that the permanent charge 
will be between 25 and 30 millions a year. In addition 
to their share in this, employees will have to provide 
some 8 millions a year for their assessments. The total 
number of those compulsorily insured will be about 13 
millions ; arrangements for voluntary insurance will ad- 
mit 114 million more. The good will towards the scheme 
is mixed with considerable criticism. The Friendly So- 
cieties are anxious about its effect on their interests. 
Large employers of labor do not see how they are to 
meet its heavy charges, amounting in some cases to from. 
£5,000 to £8,000 per annum. They will try to get these 
out of prices, but hint that wages may suffer. A 
memorial to the Government, signed by 166 Liberal and 
Labor members, asks power for local authorities to tax 
land values. Lord Lonsdale has written a vigorous 
letter, saying that Government methods will leave prop- 
erty-owners no other course than to sell all their posses- 
sions and invest beyond the tax gatherer’s reach. 








France.—In presence of 200,000 people on the avia- 
tion plain of Issy-les-Molineux, M. Berteaux, the 
Minister of War, was killed, and M. Monis, the Prime 


.Minister, was severely injured by a monoplane falling 


upon them, as it was about to start on a race in the air 
to Madrid. Besides the Prime Minister, two other per- 
sons were injured, the Prime Minister’s son, Antoine, 
and an aged patron of aeronautics, Henri Deutsch de la 
Meurthe. The two occupants of the wrecked machine 
escaped uninjured. M. Monis suffered compound frac- 
tures of two bones of the right leg, his nose was broken, 
his face badly contused; there were also bruises on the 
breast and abdomen. M. Berteaux was badly mangled. 
His left arm was cut off, his head crushed, his throat 
gashed, and the whole of his left side cut and lacerated. 
All this happened at 6 o'clock Sunday morning, May 21st. 


Spain.—In an authorized interview, Premier Canalejas 
takes an advanced stand in his anti-religious projects, 
and proposes to ignore the Concordat. He raises his 
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<ustomary mendacious wail about the excessive number 
of religious in Spain, and echoes the old-time Know- 
Nothing whine about “foreign” interference in domestic 
affairs. Canalejas is food and drink to the desperate 
newspaper reporters, for he is always ready to talk, es- 
Some influential 





pecially when he has nothing to say. 
newspapers are urging the cabinet to repudiate the 
Algeciras Convention regulating Moroccan affairs, and 
to invite the interested nations to another conference for 
the purpose of outlining different spheres of influence 
The reiteration 





or of parceling out the sultanate. 
of the wild rumors concerning the health of King 
Alfonso have finally called forth an official declaration 
that he is suffering from polyps in the nasal passages, 
and not from tuberculosis. His second son, Jaime, whom 
vague report had declared a deaf-mute, is to be treated 
by a Swiss specialist for an impediment that prevents 
free articulation.——Canalejas has presented his long- 
heralded Associations Law to the Cortes. It is quite as 
ra(dlical as was expected, and will make slow progress, 


if it does not fail entirely. 


Portugal.—The important African colony of Lourengo 
Marques complains of being ignored by the Braga ad- 
ministration and threatens to set up an independent gov- 
ernment.—All possible precautions are being taken at 
home to secure the triumph of the party now in control 
at the elections to be held for drawing up a Constitution. 
\rrests and threats of exile on trivial pretexts are the 
chief weapons employed. The clergy have been 
warned that if they close the churches as a protest 
against the seizure of all Church property, they will be 
proceeded against for high treason. If this were actu- 
ally done, a few clerics might suffer, but the Church 
raga, therefore, will not at- 





would gain immensely. 
tempt it. 


Germany.—The Prussian Diet adopted the Greater 
‘Berlin bill, which will combine the capital city and the 
suburban municipalities, forming a metropolitan area, 
with a population of close to 3,500,000. The union thus 
brought about will move Berlin from the sixth to the 
third position among the great cities of the world in 
point of population. The German capital will now rank 
next to London and New York.——German Stock Ex- 
changes received the news of the Standard Oil decision 
with a pronounced sense of relief. For weeks markets 
had been in a state of stagnant suspense while await- 


ing the Supreme Court’s final action. The feel- 
ing of financiers throughout the empire following 
‘the long looked for decision is that both the Ameri- 
‘can and European financial worlds are now relieved 


of the hesitancy which had stood in the way of 
operations, and that the effect cannot but be fav- 
orable to the markets generally ———-—The Potsdam agree- 
ment between Russia and Germany is about to be sup- 
plemented ‘by a treaty based on the two fundamental 
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principles of “friendship” in Europe and material sup- 
port in the near and middle East. Germany and Russia 
both undertake to remain aloof from any combination of 
powers that has an aggressive tendency. Germany recog- 
nizes that Northern Persia is a Russian sphere of in- 
fluence, while Russia acknowledges Germany’s commer- 
cial interests in the district and guarantees the main- 
tenance of the “open door” policy within that sphere of 
its political influence. | 


Austria-Hungary.—According to despatches received 
early last week, the Heir-Apparent, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, has in large measure taken over the public 
duties of the aged monarch of the empire-kingdom, now 
in his eighty-eighth year. This has been brought about 
by the insistent commands of His Majesty's physician 
that the latter spare himself as much as possible, and take 
the much-needed rest, for which he retired to the royal 
palace Godollo, in the vicinity of Budapest. To quiet 
rumors resulting from the seeming regency of the Arch- 
duke, which created disturbance on the European 
bourses, Francis Joseph’s physicians sent out official 
denials that the health of His Majesty was such as to 
arouse any extraordinary solicitude. The controversy 
regarding the fate of Archduke John Salvator of Aus- 
tria, otherwise known as John Orth, was legally settled 
last week. The Supreme Court of the kingdom decided 
that his death must be presumed to have occurred July 
21, 1890. Archduke John was the younger son of the 
late Grand Duke Leopold II of Tuscany, and was born 
in 1852. He renounced his rank and titles and, caliing 
himself John Orth, he married out of his station in Lon- 
don, July, 1890. Immediately after his marriage he 
sailed, with his wife, for Chile. Nothing has since been 
heard of him, and the vessel on which he sailed was re- 
ported lost with all on board. Last July the courts de- 
clared him officially dead, allowing six months for the 
filing of a protest against this assumption. 





China.—The first meeting of the Plague Conference 
took place at Mukden on April 3. Experts representing 
ten Powers attended. The official language adopted by 
the Conference is French, but English and German may 
be also spoken. The Russo-Chinese crisis is over. 
The Russian demands made three different times were 
acceded to by China. There will be a Russian Consulate 
at Kobdo, and perfect freedom of trade is granted in 
Mongolia and Ili. The troops stationed in these two 
countries will depart, as agreed to by Russia. The 
representatives of “the Four Nations’ Syndicate” have 
not yet signed the loan for $50,000,000. They still 
claim the right to appoint advisors on questions for the 
reform of China’s currency. The recent collapse of 
several native banks in Shanghai, and their refusal to 
honor their own orders, show how wise is this attitude. 
The rice riots that occurred at Hangechau on 
May 8 are by some attributed to the Revolutionaries. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Fez 


The eyes of the civilized world are at present watch- 
ing with considerable anxiety the course of events in 
and around the little city of Fez, in Morocco, an almost 
forgotten place, situated about one hundred miles east of 
the Atlantic and eighty miles south of the Mediterranean. 

For the Mohammedans of older times Fez was a sacred 
city, second only in importance to Mecca; indeed, when 
the pilgrims were unable to reach the tomb of the 
Prophet they wended their way to Fez. It was founded 
somewhere in the eighth century by Edris, of whom, 
however, very little is known except that he was an im- 
portant personage among the followers of the Crescent. 

Fez at one time boasted of 90,000 houses and 785 
mosques. It was a resting place for the distinguished 
dead, and the ruins of their tombs may still be seen 
there. For hundreds of years it was the capital of 
the Mohammedan States of Western Africa, and Euro- 
peans called its Sultan the Emperor of Morocco. It 
began to decline only about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. At one time it possessed a great university, 
and the fame of its schools of medicine, philosophy and 
astronomy extended to Southern Europe, so that even 
Christians followed its classes. Its influence was great- 
est after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the sa- 
cred character of the city being one of the chief attrac- 
tions for the exiles. With this increase of learning and 
population there followed also a corresponding growth 
in the mechanical arts and industry, and Fez then reached 
the summit of its glory. : 

It is situated on the slopes of a pear-shaped valley, 
through which the Wad-el Jubar, or the River of Pearls, 
flows, dividing the city into two parts. Some vestiges 
of its former greatness still linger in the region, for the 
low hills around are crowned by the ruins of ancient 
fortresses, and from the turreted walls of the city stand 
out in bold relief countless minarets and _ flat-roofed 
houses, and as the eye ranges on the country around, it 
rests on the crumbling ruins of once splendid build- 
ings, cells of recluses, broken columns, massive stone 
aqueducts, domelike tombs and dilapidated forts. On 
the north, east and west the land is carefully cultivated, 
and clusters of orange, pomegranate and other fruit 
trees cover the surrounding hills, and travelers tell us 
that as you approach the city you pass through beauti- 
ful gardens arranged in amphitheatres on the slopes 
above you. 

Seen from a distance, Fez has the usual attractiveness 
of most Oriental cities, but inside the walls the charm 
is dispelled. The houses are two or three stories high, 
with blank walls on the street, the windows all looking on 
the courtyard. The streets are narrow, six or nine feet 
being considered ample enough for traffic, and, though 
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dark already, they are often covered over with vines or 
awnings. The dirt is indescribable, and the wonder is 
how its 45,000 people can live in such defiance of the 
most elementary hygienic conditions. It has a system 
of sewers, built, it is said, by an apostate Frenchman, 
which open not on the streets, but, strange to say, into 
the houses, making the odor at the entrance of these 
dwellings an unpleasant thing to remember. Fortun- 
ately, the abundance of water with which the city is sup- 
plied staves off the pestilence which otherwise would 
seem inevitable. The gloom of the streets and the foul- 
ness of the air impart a pallid look to the inhabitants, 
but that is regarded as a mark of distinction. 

In spite of its drawbacks, however, Fez is an impor- 
tant place commercially, as commerce goes in Africa. 
It is a centre for the caravans from the countries south 
and east. Even Timbuctoo sends its merchandise thither 
and Europe does not neglect its markets. From it go 
out to the world almonds, and gums, and raisins, and 
dates, and other fruits, and olive oil, and honey, and ele- 
phant tusks, and ostrich feathers, and gold, and gold dust, 
and slaves. It manufactures the famous woolen mantles 
of the Kabyles. Its sashes and silken kerchiefs and won- 
derfully tanned leather are considered to be valuable, but 
not -so its coarse linen and earthenware. Carpets and 
saddles and articles in brass, and, of course, the cap 
which all the world knows as “the fez,” are to be found 
in its bazaars. The shops in which these articles are 
sold are, however, small and dingy and mean. There is 
no hurry or zeal on the part of the merchant, who sits 
cross-legged among his wares in a corner of his booth, in 
such a spot that he can easily stretch out his hands to lay 
hold of the article to be disposed of. The workers are in 
the cellar beneath. 

The glory of its university has long since departed, but 
there are still schools which are fairly well frequented. 
Of course, there are mosques, one of them in which 
there is a court for women—a very unusual thing for 
Moslems—is named after Edris; another is the famous 
Karoubin or Karueen, with its 366 pillars and its lustre: 
of 500 lamps, the spoil of some Christian church. Very 
appropriately, the latter is a refuge for criminals. The 
palace of Lallah Almina, with its beautiful gardens, is 
two miles from town. There is even a lunatic asylum,,. 
which is richly endowed, with a curious obligation, how- 
ever, in its deed of gift; so curious, indeed, that it would 
seem to have been suggested by one of the inmates of 
the institution. A sum of money has been provided for 
the care of sick storks and cranes that wing their way 
to the city, and also to bury them when they give up 
the ghost ; for ghosts they give up—the supposition being 
that these birds are animated by the souls of men who 
have died in foreign parts, and have adopted this method 
of aviation to reach the sacred city. Perhaps it is the 
origin of the stork-fancy that is cultivated in civilized 
countries. 

There are about 10,000 Jews in the city, but their lot 
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isa hard one. They are confined to certain quarters, and 
are shut in behind gates at night. In the daytime they 
do not dare to enter the Moorish sections without taking 
off their shoes and walking barefoot in the sacred streets. 
The Europeans who are believed to be in Fez just at 
this moment are very few in number. There are no more 
than 11 French officers, and they are employed in train- 
ing the Sultan’s troops. Another 30 complete the French 
contingent. There are besides 14 English, 1 Swiss, 9 
Germans, 12 Italians, 6 Spaniards and 1 Austrian. Of 
the 16 Algerians, 13 are Jews. There are only 14 white 
women in the place, and 12 children, eight of whom be- 
long to the Italian colonel who is commander of the am- 
munition factory. 

It is this miserable place which is causing consterna- 
tion in all the cabinets of Europe. The Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid, is the individual who a few years ago dethroned 
his own brother, and who had the nations of Europe 
to meet at Algeciras to make a treaty whose purpose was 
to check each other’s aspirations for the conquest of the 
country. He is now cooped up inside the fortifications 
of Fez, while great numbers of his wild tribesmen are 
in revolt outside, clamoring for his abdication. They 
have learned the lesson he taught them. He has only 
about 2,400 soldiers with him, one-third of whom have 
neither arms nor ammunition. France, which has been 
commissioned by the Powers to be Morocco’s policeman, 
has sent 2,000 men under Major Brémond to relieve the 
beleaguered city, in order to save its European inhabi- 
tants and to strengthen the tottering throne of Mulai 
Hafid. The road thither is through a dangerous region, 
among fierce tribes whose loyalty cannot be counted on; 
nor are there any means of connecting with the outside 
world of Europe. Hence the unreliability of the news 
in the press for the past month or more. Rumors are* 
circulated one day and denied the next. Sometimes Bré- 
mond was said to be unable to proceed on his journey, 
his supplies having given out; at others he was sur- 
rounded by the tribesmen and his troops were cut to 
pieces; at others he had reached the city, and had suc- 
ceeded in entering its gates, only to increase the suffer- 
ings of the besieged, for he brought no provisions with 
him. Even after he was supposed to be within the walls 
the city was attacked by 10,000 rebels, who, however, 
if the report can be trusted, were repulsed. France, 
meantime, is in the wildest excitement. It is dispatching 
new reinforcements, but they are so poorly equipped 
that the second relief column set out on its journey fully 
twenty days after its departure was announced. Trans- 
ports are hurrying from Marseilles with foodstuffs, but 
meantime what is happening in Fez no one can say 
with certainty. The besiegers have been repulsed, we 
are told, but their secret emissaries have worked their 
way into the city and are breeding disaffection every- 


where. At any day Mulai Hafid may be assassinated 


and the narrow streets of Fez may be littered with the 
mangled bodies of the foreign inhabitants. 
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But the most alarming feature of all this commotion 
is that even if there is no treacherous, underhand work 
on the part of the Moors in the city, one false step made 
by France in its attempt at pacification may set all Eu- 
rope ablaze. Germany, which came so near a conflict 
with it a few years ago, when Delcassé had to resign 
his office, is watching every move on the board, and 
already France has had to assure the authorities at Berlin 
that there was positively no thought of the permanent 
occupation of Fez; but that the only purpose in view 
was the protection of the resident Europeans and the 
settling of Mulai Hafid on his throne. Nevertheless, 
some of the German papers are warning France that 
she must remember that “she carries the responsibility 
for the consequences of the measures she employs,” and 
that “a breach of important provisions of the Algeciras 
Act, even if the breach were brought about by the force 
of external circumstances and against the will of the 
Power concerned, would restore to all the Powers their 
complete freedom of action, and might in this way lead 
to consequences of a kind which cannot at present be 
seen.” 

On the other hand, the English press is talking about 
necessary alliances between England and Russia, the 
preparedness of Germany for war, and the need of treat- 
ing a sensitive nation like France with more than usual 
care in the present crisis. But whether trouble between 
the nations occurs or not in consequence of this miser- 
able African squabble, France finds herself now in a 
most anomalous position. While the Government is 
persecuting its own Catholic subjects at home for their 
faith, the nation is risking its existence in behalf of the 
most bitter foes of Christianity. And yet if war were 
declared the Sisters of Charity would again be found in 
the hospitals and on the battle field; the priests would be 
kneeling in the forefront over the wounded and the 
dying, and the first to give their lives for their country 
would be the Catholic youth of the land, though they are 


‘now considered less worthy of consideration than the 


implacable enemies of Jesus Christ. X. 


John La Farge* 


Mr. Cortissoz’s memoir of John La Farge, which may 
be more fitly called a biographical study than a “Life” 
in the strict sense, is of particular interest to those who 
have known Mr. La Farge, and realize that “the task 
of painting him,” as his intimate friend, Mr. Henry 
Adams wrote to Mr. Cortissoz, “is so difficult as to scare 
any literary artist out of his wits. ; Complexity 
cannot be handled in print to that degree.” The author, 
however, has been especially fitted to present just the 
dominant feature in John La Farge’s career, his many- 
sided, yet most distinctive personality, which revealed 


*John La Farge. A Memoir and a Study. By Royal Cor- 
tissoz. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1911. 
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itself chiefly in his conversation. Twenty years of inti- 
macy enabled Mr. Cortissoz to give us John La Farge in 
a wonderful totality, as far as any complete portrait 
could be given of one whose aim was to essay to the 
utmost, rather than to achieve a success that could be 
catalogued and graded. Even brief citations from Mr. 
Cortissoz’s book would show at once the difficulty of 
the task, and the peculiar felicitousness with which it 
has been done. One point, however, deserves particular 
mention. 

John La Farge’s religion is dealt with briefly,—for 
such matters are not easy to discuss,—and Mr. Cortissoz, 
who is a Protestant, wisely judged that a man’s religious 
views would be more aptly presented by one of his own 
faith, The words of the writer on this point are care- 
fully chosen, and save for certain phrases which may 
convey a false impression are, in the main, true. They 
bear witness to John La Farge’s unshaken faith and 
loyalty to the Church. “As his son, Father John, told 
me,” writes Mr. Cortissoz, “Mr. La Farge died with a 
lively Christian faith.” 

I, as his son, can testify that I never heard a word 
from his lips that hinted at skepticism, or even at that 
desire to compromise, which is natural in Protestant sur- 
roundings. Though he was essentially a questioner, one 
to whom every human assertion had two sides, and very 
likely three, his faith always appeared childlike, im- 
plicit and absolute. Once, during his youth, after visit- 
ing Paris, misgivings seemed to have clouded his mind, 
as they would trouble any young New Yorker who had 
. been flung into an artistic and literary society, such as 
gathered around his cousin Paul de St. Victor; the 
Goncourts, Gautier, Flaubert, Saint Beuve, etc. But at 
that very time, after his return from Paris, he wrote to 
my mother, then Miss Margaret M. Perry, an Episco- 
palian: “The formula the Church uses, (pray do not try 
not to understand me) is, that there is no salvation out of 
the Church. Those who have not heard, or rightly heard, 
the Church does not deal with (recollect this last). But 
the crime falls on those who have prevented their hear- 
ing the truth. Do you see how I should fear for those 
who, after you, would be nearest and dearest to me? 
If I do not do my duty by them, what reproaches may I 
not address to myself?” The instruction which he him- 
self gave to my mother, after their marriage, and her 
subsequent conversion, seem to have restored his own 





peace of mind. 

His vision of the world was too deep and clear to hide 
from him the wonderful divine Mind on which he loved 
to reflect, wondering what He could be who had made 
things of such beauty in the world. Af things were to 
him imitations of the perfections of the Creator, and 
this reflection sustained his characteristic reverence for 
the humble tasks of arts and crafts, and made him be- 
lieve that the stonecutter, the inlayer, or lacquer-worker 
should conceive his art as sublimely as the painter. In 
his last illness, he expressed his great desire to look 





upon the Author of the world’s beauty. “The world of 
color is always so enormously new and interesting. I 
have never felt so keen an eye, so intense a delight in all 
the variations and problems of light, color, and form. 
New possibilities and new ideas come to me on all 
sides,” he said, shortly before his death, suggesting at 
the time,—he was seventy-five years old,—the outlines 
of several new essays. 

For the will of God he felt a profound reverence. 
When a question concerning a vocation came up, he had 
a dozen difficulties to urge, until somebody pointed out 
that it was clearly the will of God. “That settles it ab- 
solutely,” he wrote. “There can never be any question 
of disputing God’s will.” In the midst of a hundred 
nervous frets and complaints he would astonish one by 
suddenly resigning everything to the will of God, as of 
one who knew infinitely better what was good for us. 
His special self-accusation was of over-absorption in the 
intense earthly delight of art. “From the point of view 
which may not have come up to you,” he wrote in 1906, 
“a religiously attuned mind might desire a manner of 
destruction of the ambitions which might appear too 
earthly.” “I no longer fear death itself,” he told me in 
November, 1909, “I fear only the state of my soul in 
the eyes of God.” 

Indeed, reverence penetrated his very bones, causing 
him to abhor levities in speech, to be nobly conservative, 
and regardful of propriety in religious art, and to ven- 
erate deeply the Blessed Sacrament, the Saints, the 
priesthood. The spirit of prayer revived and grew in 
him in his latter years. “I try each day to have a pure 
intention in my work,” he wrote to me in 1904, “hoping 
that it may all be somehow for God’s glory, and at night 
I always ask God’s pardon for the faults of the day.” 
His last years found him frequently before the altar, 
praying for grace and encouragement. “While at Mass 
at Saint Francis Xavier’s last Sunday,” he wrote, “I 
found great happiness in the thought that there were 
others praying for me.” He was singularly grateful for 
offers of prayers. 

Mr. Cortissoz says of him: “Like his own grand- 
mother, Madame Binsse de Saint Victor, he was indis- 
posed to make much of the details of worship. For 
him belief and cleanliness of soul were the main things.” 
This statement, however, may be misleading, for if he 
were delicately scrupulous toward the minutiz of art, 
it is not likely that so consequent a mind should care 
little for details in the supreme office of life. The de- 
tails that he shrank from were of a devotional nature; 
pious pictures, (bondieueries as he called them) non- 
liturgical devotions, prayerbooks, and the all too fre- 
quent apparatus of positive bad taste in churches. The 
music tormented him. He was doubtless unreasonable, 
but the really important details of faith and of liturgy 
were to him sacrosanct. At Holy Mass, he usually fol- 
lowed the missal, answering to himself in Latin. In his 
last illness he apologized whenever he received Holy 
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Communion for having forgotten some of the answers 
to the Latin prayers which he used to know so well. 

His love for all the beauties of the Church was 
limitless. His reverence and taste made him scrupulous 
in guarding the traditions of religious art, so that he 
would ascertain just what colors certain sacred persons 
should be vested in, or just what help he could get from 
biblical archeology, without running counter to tradi- 
tion. He sought to express the Sacred Mysteries and 
their lessons, rather than mere human actions and irrele- 
vant details. He had an intense love for the Gospel. 
One of his desires was to paint all the scenes that had 
been neglected by most painters. But he was called 
away too soon. 

One can hardly think, therefore, that he would have 
relished just that “Olympian intercourse,” which Mr. 
Cortissoz in all kindness, wished for him: “discussing re- 
ligious origins with Renan and Solomon Reinach.” 
Such discussion at any rate could not imply kinship of 
views. Christ the Lord was to him the divine Son 
of Mary, in the most obvious Catholic sense, whom he’ 
adored and prayed to as God, whether in the mysteries 
of the Gospel or the seclusion of the Tabernacle. He 
was never interested in the vagaries of biblical criticism. 
His historical sense was too accurate to make them | 
tolerable for him. Evolutionary doctrines he looked 
upon with particular suspicion. His long study of 
primitive men and their beliefs always inclined his mind 
in a contrary direction. He was impressed by the 
complexity of historical tradition. He was always 
gently sarcastic with those who spoke of ancient stages 
of civilization as essentially inferior to ours, and de- 
lighted in little items that showed how the ancient 
Greek and Roman gentlemen, the Egyptian gardener, 





the. Babylonian clerk, and the ancient Chinese jade 
carver were quite like our friends on Tenth Street or 
Fifth Avenue. 

[ was always impressed by his vivid sense of the gran- 
deur of the saints’ lives, and his enjoyment of their writ- 
ings, especially his delight in the kindness of a scholarly 
friend at the Century Club, who used to read to him 
during meals passages from St. Bernard, and of the 
great Mystics. Citations from the saints and from 
Scripture he verified and gathered up as real treasures. 
It was not always easy to satisfy his desire of further 
knowledge, as when he interrogated me suddenly about 
the moral influences that might have entered into the 
early youth of St. Francis Borgia. Nor were his sym- 
pathies confined to the saints of the past. His venera- 
tion for Catholic missionaries deepened with his in- 
creasing acquaintance with their work. 

John La Farge was essentially and immovably Cath- 
olic. As Mr. Cortissoz says, “his soul was set upon a 
rock.” He was nervous, fastidious, endlessly question- 
ing. He expressed himself in a somewhat bizarre, and 
almost self-contradictory way, but he was far from re- 
ligious skepticism. The real interior attitude of his 








whole life was shown, I think, in his final words to the 
Father who attended him for the last time before his 
death. “Place your hand upon my head; I wish to have 
the blessing of the Holy Catholic Church rest upon my 
head before I die.” Joun La Farce, s.J. 


Carlist Program Modified 


Our readers may remember that when we spoke in 
a former article of the Carlist party, or Jaimist, as it is 
now known, we stated that, although it was well organ- 
ized and endowed with a militant spirit, it seemed to have 
given up all thought of recourse to arms for the purpose 
of securing the triumph of its aspirations and hopes. 

It is but a month or little more since we made the 
assertion, and lo, Don Jaime himself comes forward to 
affirm in a public and solemn manner the correctness of 
our surmise. The celebrated Carlist writer, Severino 
Aznar, has just published in El Correo Espajol, the of- 
ficial organ of the party, a detailed interview which he 
recently had in Paris with Don Jaime, who has declared 
officially ended what we may call the heroic age of the 
Traditionalists, or Carlists, or Jaimists, the age of 
armed defense of their politico-religious ideals, the age 
of civil war, which twice during the past century deluged 
the land with blood and spread desolation throughout 
the country. 

“My followers and devoted adherents,” says Don 
Jaime, the leader and exponent of Spanish tradition, 
“must not be so lulled into present inactivity by the dream 
of a future civil war as to refrain from that action which 
the good of the cause now demands.” 

Don Jaime, says Severino Aznar, sees in war not an 
ideal, but a misfortune, which, when just and unavoid- 
able, is for nations what bodily pain is for the individual, 
a crucible in which his virtue is tested, a chisel with 
which he carves the statue of his greatness and his glory. 
In only one contingency would Don Jaime take up arms 
and lead to battle, and that would be the case in which 
antimilitarism should permeate the rank and file of the 
army and turn it to swell the tide of revolution. But 
this case is so hypothetical and so remote from Spain 
that he might just as well have passed it over in silence. 

Spain’s one militant political party is, therefore, in a 
condition of substantial evolution. During the past half- 
century it has caused the greatest uneasiness to the reign- 
ing house, and has been a continual menace to it. What 
the Carlists did or said was watched and studied by the 
ministers of King Alfonso, for Carlist rage and Carlist 
determination were not idle words. It may be said that 
the cabinet were always with an ear to the ground in an 
effort to catch the words and echoes that came from 
the Vasco-Navarrese mountains, at once the cradle and 
the arena of Carlist politics and aims. 

Thus has Spain lived for the past fifty years. Fancy 
whether heed is paid to the recent official declarations 
of the son of Carlos VII. They have unveiled before 
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us what was unknown, and therefore doubly feared, for 
the uncertainty of what might lurk behind the curtain 
filled the nation with anxiety and dread. Spain may now 
be calm and may devote herself with a serenity born of 
security to the development of her agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial resources. 

Undoubtedly, the old warriors, those who still bear 
the scars of former civil conflicts, will see in the words 
of Don Jaime a defection, even an apostasy, from the 
ancient Carlist standard, and will raise a feeble protest ; 
but with him are the young men, the intellectual men 
of the party. The younger men are elbowing out the 
ancients, who have outlived their usefulness. A breath 
oi transformation, of fresh air, is whispering through 
the ancient fortress of Spanish tradition. Books replace 
guns; ideas crowd out swords; the bloody struggle on 
the field of battle gives way to the struggle of intellect 
and labor; a keen sense of present-day problems has 
seized upon the sons of the grizzled warriors of a 
former generation, whose sole reliance was the valor of 
their hearts, the strength of their arms and the fire of 
their enthusiasm. - 


The Traditionalist party is like a man who, after a | 


sleep of fifty years, awakens to-day and sees how be- 
hind the times he is. 

are archaic and useless. Don Jaime wishes to have his 
followers enter heartily the 
tion, to study the economic 
people, to live in continual 
them, that in the Cortes and 
should make themselves the faithful interpreters of the 
people’s legitimate and just aspirations, and that, in a 
word, they should make themselves faithful and disin- 
terested guardians and protectors of the poor and humble 


and material needs of the 
and intimate contact with 
in the district councils they 


classes. 


As it is plain to see, this is a sane and sympathetic | 
policy; it is a reconciliation of Traditionalism with de- | 


mocracy ; it is to go forth in search of the people who are 


now the victims of political gangsters and oppressive | 
despots; it is to work for their moral emancipation and | 
The people of Spain hun- | 


their economic independence. 
ger and thirst after justice, and only too often they 
hunger after the bread that nourishes the body. They 
live on short rations, for living is dear and work is both 
scarce and poorly paid. Politics have ruined the country. 
Hunger and discontent have driven the workingmen into 
the ranks of the radicals amd extremists. The day that 
a political party offers to Spaniards cheap and plentiful 
bread, an honest administration and equal justice for all, 
they will cast their lot with that party. 

To-day Don Jaime marks out such a program for his 
party. Will his party be able to carry it out and de- 
velop it? We do not know; we confess to grave doubts. 
The Jaimist party is so saturated with politics that we 
hardly dare hope that it will rise to such heights. The 
program, we repeat, is excellent, in fact the only one, 


His ancient weapons are moss- | 
covered and eaten with rust; his methods of procedure | 


field of Catholic social ac- | 
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as we understand the situation, that can build up a 
strong popular party. 

Religion would be greatly benefited by this new spirit 
that Don Jaime aims to introduce; for by blotting out 
the element of exclusiveness, which has thus far pre- 
vailed among his adherents, and which has been, indeed, 
their distinctive trait, he has taken a great stride to- 
wards reaching a good understanding with other Cath- 
olics. Until these latter days the Jaimist has considered 
himself a being apart from all other men; for him, up- 
rightness of life, highmindedness, and all the other lofty 
moral qualities counted for nothing if to them was not 
annexed the profession of the Jaimist political faith. To 
be a Jaimist was everything; to be a Constitutionalist or 
simply a Catholic was nothing. Naturally, they did not 
put it quite so bluntly, but that was their political and 
religious attitude. It was manifest, therefore, that where 
such principles prevailed the union of all Spanish Cath- 
olics was an impossibility, and the consequences of dis- 
union have been deadly. If, then, this new Jaimist pro- 
gram succeeds in blotting out the ultra-conservativeness . 
and exclusiveness of the party, religion will be the gainer, 
| and by a great deal. However the tide may turn, Don 
| Jaime has just broken the antiquated molds of his party 
| 





and has offered new ones for its acceptance. His authori- 

tative statements in Paris open a new era in the history 

of the Traditionalist party. NoORBERTO TORCAL, 
Editor of El Noticiero, Saragossa, Spain. 


Catholic University of Louvain 


A principle, assumed as fundamental by the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Fund for the Advancement of Teaching, 
denies the possibility of scientific freedom and broad, 
liberal scholarship in those institutions in which religion 
is paramount. No one of the eminent body has yet suc- 
ceeded in giving reasons for this faith that is in him at 
all satisfactory to the advocates of religion in teaching. 
These, holding that the most prominent place in education 
should be assigned to the training of the will, to moral 
development, to character formation, insist upon the ne- 
cessity of explicit religious influence in every department 
of scholastic training up and on through the highest uni- 
versity courses. Theoretically, their position is unas- 
sailable; happily they can adduce concrete evidence, as 
| well, of the truth of their contentions and to prove the 
folly of the axiom glibly quoted in support of the narrow 
policy of the Carnegie fund. 

Catholic Belgium affords the example. In Louvain 
there exists a flourishing institution, thoroughly Catholic 
in spirit, whose history is an illuminating argument of 
the possibility of liberal scholarship and of the broadest 
scientific freedom in a school vibrant with religious life 
and activity. Founded in 1426, the ancient university was 
destroyed by the revolutionists in 1797; restored in 1816, 
it fell victim a second time to the ravages of the revolu- 
tion of 1830. After the proclamation of Belgian inde- 
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pendence the Catholics, taking advantage of the freedom 
in educational matters guaranteed by the constitution, 
with the approval of the Pope on April 8, 1834, reopened 
the famous school of olden days as the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Though seventy-seven years in existence as such it 
has not, up to this year, enjoyed recognition as an inde- 
pendent corporation, and, in consequence, it has not been 
able legally to acquire and to build up an endowment 
such as its effective work would demand. The lack of 
this has been amply met by the voiuntary support assured 
to it by the Catholics of the country. Although the gen- 
erosity of these latter is called upon in so many other 
ways, they have not failed in all these years to contribute 
the half-million francs annually expended in the upkeep 
and development of the various departments of the school. 
A bill granting corporate rights to the institution is now 
being considered in the Belgian parliament. Its passage, 
which seems quite certain, will enable those in charge 
of the Louvain University to find a way to establish a 
permanent endowment, and thus to relieve their faithful 





benefactors of this burden. 

The Louvain school is to-day a complete university 
with a theological faculty, the only complete university, 
be it said, in Belgium. It is a free university, inde- 
pendent of every other control, if one excepts the neces- 
sary legal regulation and recognition of the literary and 
scientific degrees which the, school is empowered to 
grant. This quality it shares with the University of 
Brussels, like Louvain, a free, but unlike Louvain, not a 
religious but a freethinking school. Last, not least, 
Louvain is a Catholic University. Université catholique 
de Louvain is the official title that appears on the great 
seal of the institution. Following the ancient Catholic 
custom, the academic year begins with a solemn votive 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, at which all the students and 
the professors of all the faculties are present in their offi- 
Over the professor’s tribune in each lecture 
Every lecture opens with a brief 


cial gowns. 
hall hangs a crucifix. 
prayer, clerical and lay professors alike deeming it the 
proper thing to sign themselves with the sign of the 
cross, and to invoke God’s light and grace before their 
lectures. The official program of studies announces a 
course in advanced Christian Doctrine: “L’explication 
approfondie des verités fondamentales de la Religion,” 
lectures in which are given once a week, and are of obli- 





gation through two semestres for the students of all 
To be sure, all this, 


faculties, except that of theology. 
if one heeds the Carnegie trustees, is a sign and seal of 
Louvain’s inferiority in scholarly achievement. Let us 
see whether their contention is true. An official report of 
the Belgian Minister of Instruction (Situation de | 
l'Enseignement Supérieur, presenté aux chambres légis- 
latives le Vovember, 1908. Rapport triénnal 1904, 
1905, 1906. Bruxelles, 1909), issued two years ago, will 
be our authority for the statements now made. 

The number of students matriculating at a university 
offers sorie indication of the place it holds in public es- 
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teem, as well as of its reputation as an institution of ad- 
vanced learning. There are in Belgium four universities : 
two of these, those, namely, at Ghent and Liége, are State 
schools ; and two, those at Brussels and Louvain, are pri- 
vate foundations. The triennial catalogue reports the 
number of students during the years 1904-1906 to have 
been: Ghent, 2,689; Liége, 6,024; Brussels, 3,269; Lou- 
vain, 6,484. The universities conducted under private aus- 
pices lead the State schools, and the Catholic school shows 
a registration very nearly double that of the “liberai” or 
non-sectarian institution of Brussels. Evidently Louvain 
stands in excellent repute, evidently she is the most 
fecund Alma Mater in Belgium. Nor may our friends of 
the Carnegie fund explain the excess by a sneering re- 
ference to the number of theological students frequenting 
the halls of Louvain. ‘The official report tells us that the 
theological faculty made a rather poor showing with its 
115 students, in comparison with a registration of 532 in 
medicine and one of 595 in law. 

But, to be sure, mere numbers count for little in meas- 
uring the grade of excellence of a school. Intelligent 
effort in its classes is what is looked for, systematic and 
up-to-date progressiveness in every phase of educational 
work coming within its scope, and, in a certain respect, 
successful results achieved by professors and pupils. 
How does Louvain stand this test? The Belgian La 
Presse, commenting lately on the educational question, 
congratulated the people of the kingdom on having at 
hand favorable opportunity to sift the pros and cons ad- 
vanced by educators in regard to religious influence as a 
factor in educational work. “We have here at home,” it 
says, “two schools of advanced teaching, the Catholic 
University of Louvain, and the liberal or non-sectarian 
or neutral, call it what you will, University of Brussels. 
Both are equally old, both have enjoyed the like equal 
rights. One may fairly compare their efficiency in the 
work they have accomplished.” However, it were not 
unjust to question the equality of condition claimed by 
La Presse. The Brussels institution is established in the 
country’s capital, and may, therefore, avail itself of the 
admirable opportunities there afforded. The many hos- 
pitals, the rich museums and the numerous splendidly 
equipped institutions for scientific research work of 
which Brussels boasts are helps at hand for the uni- 
versity’s students. Louvain’s abiding place, on the con- 
trary, is a small provincial town, and kacking the facili- 
ties available in the lordly capital city, its faculties must 
perforce provide laboratories and other required equip- 
ment almost entirely from the slender resources at their 
disposal. It would scarcely astonish one, then, to find 
the record of scholarly achievement largely favoring the 
“liberal” university. 

The opposite is true, however, as a simple analysis of 
certain published data will show. It is customary, it 
appears, for the Belgian Government each year to select 
certain university men, who have completed their course, 
and to give them, at its expense, two years’ post-graduate 
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work at some foreign universities. The selection fol- 
lows a competitive examination passed by the eligible 
candidates before an official State Commission, made up 
of professors chosen from all four universities. The 
test is partly written, partly oral: for the former each 
candidate presents a formal dissertation on some literary 
or scientific topic, while the latter supposes a defense of 
certain set theses before the Commission in Brussels. 
During the years 1904-1906, 41 of these post-graduate 
stipends—bourses des voyages they are termed—were al- 
lowed, and the four universities shared in them as fol- 
lows: Brussels, 5; Ghent, 8; Liege, 13; Louvain, 15. 
Practically the same proportion holds, we are told, year 
after year, a change worth noting occurring only in 
years when Louvain’s success is even more strongly 
accentuated. 

From the Moniteur Belge (Feb. 16, 1911) we are able 
to supplement the record contained in the report of the 
Minister of Instruction for 1909. That journal publishes 
the results ahnounced following the competition held in 
1910 between candidates from Belgium’s four universi- 
ties. In the faculty of Philosophy four received the prize, 
éwo being from Louvain; in the faculty of Law two were 
awarded the coveted burse, both from Louvain; in that 
of Medicine, five were declared equally deserving of 
first prize, two of the victors registering from Louvain; 
and in the department of Engineering, one of the two 
successful candidates was from Louvain. Thus, out of 
a total of seventeen specially distinguished for their ex- 
cellent work in the four institutions of advanced train- 
ing in the kingdom, seven hailed from the Catholic 
school in the out-of-the-way provincial town, and of 
these four won first prizes. Four of the dissertations 
submitted were deemed worthy to be printed at the ex- 
pense of the State, and of the four, two had been written 
by Louvain men. The name of Louvain’s non-sec- 
tarian or neutral rival, the University of Brussels, fails 
‘to be accredited on the list with any distinction whatever 
in this latest competition. 

Surely, the record thus achieved suggests as legitimate 
inference a condition of things entirely out of harmony 
with the narrow dictum of the Carnegie Trustees: 
liberal scholarship and freedom of broad scientific inves- 
tigation cannot exist in schools where religious influences 
are in control. Evidently, too, the professorial body, 
which makes up the distinguished faculty lists in 
Louvain’s various departments, admits the inference and 
fails to find in the Catholic life of the university that 
insurmountable bar to efficiency in advanced educational 
work which Dr. Pritchett and his colleagues appear to 
discover in religious schools. And the Louvain faculty 
lists, in passing be it said, carfy the names of men recog- 
nized as leaders in their chosen lines of scholarly 
achievement, names honored in the greatest schools of 
Europe. 

One might add to the foregoing a word of comparison 
concerning the character of the “student life” prevailing 





at both universities, Brussels and Louvain, but our 
theme scarcely requires it. Suffice it to say that upris- 
ings, and uproarious, noisy gatherings, and rows with 
the police and the good folk of the city, and similar inci- 
dents of undignified rudeness not uncommonly to the 
fore in the roistering experience of schools that enjoy 
the helpful consideration of Mr. Carnegie’s Trustees, are 
rarely heard of in Louvain. The ideals of Christian man- 
hood ever betore its students, the reverence for law and 
order, which is an essential element of the religious 
atmosphere permeating their lives in the university, make 
such excesses practically impossible. 

Well may the Catholics of Belgium be proud of their 
great school, the Catholic University of Louvain. It 
yields place neither to the richly-endowed State schools, 
nor to the neutral free school of Brussels, no matter in 
what phase of educational condition or accomplishment 
one may choose to compare them. Would it not be well 
for those among us who advocate non-sectarianism in 
educational training to tell us why they overlook so evi- 
dent a rejoinder to the astounding claims they presume 


to advance? M. J. O’Connor, s.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Portugal on the Eve of the Elections 


Maprip, Spain, May 1, 1911. 

I have just returned from a flying trip to Lisbon, 
where I went with the intention of obtaining first-hand 
information on the state of affairs in that unfortunate 
country, so close to Spain through race, blood and his- 
tory. The following notes are the result of my own ob- 
servations and the fruit of the interviews that I had 
with various political personages, both Monarchists and 
Republicans, to whom I was personally known or for 
whom I carried letters of introduction from common 
friends in Spain. 

The first impression that strikes the traveler on en- 
tering Portugal is the marked economic distress that 
exists in the country. The sudden revolution which in a 
few hours transformed the outward appearance of the 
nation has served only to increase and intensify the mis- 
ery of the common people. The appearance of the Por- 
tuguese capital saddens the visitor’s soul. Its fine harbor 
is almost deserted; its famous theatre of San Carlos is 
closed, for the theatregoers of other times do not attend ; 
the palaces of the great are silent, for not a banquet, 
not a reception, not even a simple afternoon tea, sum- 
mons ‘the society folk to their halls; the very streets 
have lost the animation of former days; business is at 
a standstill, and firms with a long history of success and 
a high reputation for financial soundness are going into 
bankruptcy day after day; on all sides swarm people out 
of employment, and the laboring classes are without suf- 
ficient food. Yes, the pangs of hunger are felt in many 
a humble home. 

A good friend of mine, who accompanied me through 
the streets of Lisbon, explained the distressing state of 
affairs as follows: “Don’t be surprised at what you see 
here. Wealthy families who were devoted to the old 
régime have left the country, and their absence has para- 
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lyzed business. All the Spanish cities near the Portu- 
guese border—Vigo, Tuy, Pontevedra, Ferrol, among 
them—are swarming with illustrious Portuguese refugees 
who seek in them an asylum from the tyranny and des- 
potism which the reign of terror of the past few months 
has introduced. 

“Life in Portugal is nowadays a thing impossible not 
only for persons with religious leanings, such as ecclesi- 
astics and practical Catholics of the laity, but also for 
all true lovers of liberty, who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the sight of their native land subject to the ca- 
prices of a handful of political partizans who enslave 
and dishonor it. 

“The monumental blunder of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment has consisted in foolishly attempting to 








strengthen the position of the republic by violence and | 


terror and by persecuting political adversaries. It be- 
gan by suppressing the opposition newspapers, the mon- 
-archist press, as if by that means it could stifle the pub- 
lic conscience ; and in the field of newspaper suppression 
it has been guilty of downright enormities. Let one ex- 
ample suffice: There was published in Viseu a review 
with the title Social Catholicism (El Catolicismo Social), 
which, as its name indicates, took no part in political 
strife and no interest in political parties. Now, the civil 
governor of Vizeu not only suppressed the review, but 
also forbade, under penalty of the most grievous punish- 
ment, the use of that printing office for printing or edit- 
ing any kind of a periodical publication, whatever might 
be its class or kind. 

“At present writing there exists in Lisbon only one 
non-Republican daily, 4 Nacao, the organ of the Legit- 
imist ( Miguelista) party. Its life has been spared by the 
Braga administration on the humiliating condition that 
it shall not busy itself, either little or much, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with political questions. All the 
other opposition papers in Lisbon, Coimbra, Oporto, etc., 
have been suppressed by ministerial decree, after seeing 
their offices mobbed and sacked by the rabble, 
undisguised approval of the Braga coterie. 

“A similar course has been followed with the leading 
Monarchists. Under the specious pretext that the gov- 
ernment could not be answerable for their lives, they 
were invited by the authorities to leave the country and 
take up their abode elsewhere. The more valiant and 
more calm among them, who have declined to leave their 
native land at such bidding, are the victims of daily af- 
fronts, insults and outrages. The end which is sought 
by.all this is to make doubly sure the triumph of the 
Republicans in the approaching elections for the Con- 
stitutional Convention, so that expectant Europe may be 
notified that the nation has approved at the polls the 
work of the revolutionists and the establishment of a 
mew régime.” 

During my stay in Portugal it was brought home to me 
with overwhelming force that the Braga administration 
is greatly exercised over the coming elections. It seemed 
‘to it that by putting them off and by taking some time to 
carry out its policy of persecution against the Monarch- 
ists, by suppressing their newspapers and by driving into 
exile their most distinguished representatives, it could 
be sure of the victory at the polls on account of having 
thus summarily silenced all opposition. But precisely the 
contrary has happened. If, the day after Manuel had 
been dethroned and exiled, Braga had called upon the 
people to express their will at an election, he might have 
secured an immense Republican majority; for the won- 
derment, the confusion, the anxiety, and the terror of 
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aed first days are ential ‘ie produced that 
result. But the time has passed ; public opinion has re- 
covered its wits after that trying period of bewilderment 
and fright, and the provisional government has done 
everything possible to prove by its acts that the Repub- 
lican régime is disorder, violence, the throttling of lib- 
erty and the trampling upon right, all bunched together 
and dubbed a political system. Those of the lower classes 
who lent willing hands in setting up the republic, because 
they fancied that its coming would establish a state of 
abundance, well-being and wealth, realize already that 
their dreams of future comfort had no solid foundation, 
and the result has been an anti-Republican reaction, 
whose effects and consequences fill the administration 
with uneasiness and alarm. 

A Republican in high official position at Lisbon told 
me, with every indication of disquiet and worry: “The 
day after the republic was proclaimed the administration 
ought to have published an edict consisting of a single 
article, namely, ‘It is forbidden to exercise the right of 
petition.’” As I did not seem to grasp the meaning of 
his words, he added: “Most of those who assisted us 
with weapons in their hands to overthrow the monarchy 
last October had the Republican ideal not in their heads 
nor in their hearts, but in their stomachs; they fought 
side by side with us because they expected to have an 
income and to prosper; now they rain upon the provi- 
sional government a perfect storm of petitions for afl 
sorts of jobs, posts, employments and pecuniary allow- 
ances. Since the money of the republic does not suffice 
for all these demands, many are dissatisfied, and the im- 
provised Republicans of yesterday are the Monarchists 
of to-morrow.” 

Nobody ventures to hazard a guess on the outcome of 
the approaching elections. The notion of a possible res- 
toration of the monarchy is gaining ground daily. One 
thing is certain, and that is that Portugal is not a repub- 
lic, and that the events of last October have thus far 
produced nothing definite and stable. It now looks as if 
the flamboyant Portuguese republic is to follow in the 
ways of the unrepublican and inglorious Spanish repub- 
lic of 1868. One of the most influential Republicans in 
all Portugal said to me, “The day that the Monarchists 
sink their petty differences and unite against the republic 
will be the day on which the Portuguese republic will fade 
out of sight, and in fewer hours than were required to 
set it on its feet.” 

The above opinion is common not only in Portugal, 
but also outside Portugal, among statesmen who have 
every reason and every means to know Portuguese affairs 
and to value them at their true worth. A few days ago 
Don Segismundo Moret, ex-President of the Council of 
Ministers, gave a public lecture in the Ateneo of Madrid 
before a numerous and select audience. His subject was 

“The Portuguese Revolution, Its Causes and Conse- 
quences.” His conclusion was that Portugal would soon 
be a monarchy, as flourishing and prosperous as in the 
days of its historic glory. NorBERTO TORCAL. 


Successful Mission Work in Jamaica 


Kineston, JAMAICA, May 1, 1911. 
Buff Bay is a small township on the North coast of 
Jamaica, in the civil parish of Portland, and on Sunday, 


April 30th last, there was a dedication there of 
the pretty little church of St. Agnes, just com- 
pleted by Father Guiney, S.J., the missionary pastor. 


Bishop Collins, S.J., officiated at the ceremony, and 
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Father Mulry, S.J., preached the dedicatory sermon. It 
is the first Catholic church to be erected in the locality, 
Mass having been said up to this on a portable altar ,in 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Russel, of the same 
place. On March 6 of last year, the cornerstone was 
laid, and energy has in the meantime supplied the place 
of resources in the construction. Strange to say, no 
little share of that energy has been located in the person 
of the Presybterian husband of a good Catholic lady, 
no other than the Mrs. Russel just mentioned. The 
name itself of the church is his choice, because it honors 
his beloved wife’s patroness, and there, are signs in 
abundance that in his case Christ will come into His 
own again, and John Knox be ousted, 

One of the most pleasing events to record in connec- 
tion with the new St. Agnes’ church is the charitable 
and pious action of five American carpenters, who, after 
having helped, according to contract, in the rebuilding 
of the Lichfield Hotel, at Port Antonio, in the same 
parish, proceeded to Buff Bay, and without any earthly 
remuneration, pushed through almost to completion what 
Father Guiney had asked them to do for God’s Church 
in Jamaica. It was only the strict obligation of return- 
ing to the United States by a fixed date for other work 
which prevented them from leaving the building in a 
thoroughly finished condition. The Celtic cross above 
St. Agnes is an indication of the racial strain in these 
five generous benefactors; for in four of them the 
ancestral tree was of Hibernian growth; Brittany, we 
believe, gave its sturdy sap to the stock of the fifth. 

The Buff Bay River Valley, which ends here at the 
coast, is well populated. Nine miles further up is the 
fervent Catholic congregation of St. George’s Mission, 
at Arveat, where five or six hundred of the faithful 
are visited once a month by the missionary, and where 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred or more 
receive Holy Communion during his stay of a week. 
At present, in Buff Bay itself, we have only a small mem- 
bership, but there is every hope, with the blessing of 
the Sacred Heart, of a great and speedy increase. 
Moreover, Buff Bay is practically the geographical cen- 
tre of this mission district, with its five organized mis- 


sion centres, and its four hundred square miles of apos- | 


tolic territory to cover. The fourth Sunday of the 
month is hereafter to be its Mass Sunday, and with a 
zealous catechist and teacher on the ground to carry out 
the directions of the priest, there is no reason why St. 
Agnes’ Mission should not become a very garden of the 
Lord. It is the third church dedicated in Jamaica in the 
short space of three months, Holy Trinity Cathedral, in 
Kingston, on February 12th, and St. James’ Church, 
Murtigo Bay, being the other two. 
Patrick F. X. Murry, s.y. 


General Congress of Catholics in Mayence 


The Reception Committee having in hand the prep- 
arations to welcome visitors to the approaching General 
Congress of German Catholics in Mayence has issued the 
following invitation to Catholics throughout Germany: 

“For the fifth time it has become the pleasant duty of 
a committee delegated by their Catholic coreligionists of 
Mayence, to address to the Catholics throughout the 
empire a cordial invitation to the General Congress which 
will convene here August 6-10 of this year. We are 
persuaded that the call we send out from this ancient 
Episcopal city, where St. Boniface welded the first links 
in the chain that was to bind together all German peo- 
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ples, the call from the birthplace of our General Con- 
gresses, will awaken joyful echoes in the hearts of alb 
German Catholics, and that, as in former years, from 
every district of the fatherland thousands will throng 
into our city to deliberate upon the works we are called 
upon to do. 

“Our assembly in August will have a sacredness and 
a dignity all its own, since we are to celebrate this year 
the birth of our great bishop, William Emmanuel Count 
von Ketteler. Twenty-seven years, with unyielding for- 
titude, he carried here in Mayence the pastoral staff of 
St. Boniface, and in all that period he proved himself 
a gifted and a fearless leader in the cause of God's glory 
and the liberty of God’s Church. A far-sighted and 
magnetic leader, too, he was, and, Catholic Germany 
eagerly sought his counsel and heeded his warnings in the 
perplexing situations that were springing into prominence 
from the changing relations in the social life of our 
people. 

“The gravity of existing conditions, so often foretold 
by von Ketteler, cannot escape the attention of any one 
who walks with his eyes open. That it demands united 
and harmonious action on the part of all Catholics, aye, 
of all who possess a Catholic sense, needs no proving. 
Therefore, we shall gather together to renew our oft- 
repeated pledge to profess our Catholic Faith in all its 
purity, to render it a living actuality in our lives and to 
defend it. We shall meet to renew our hearts and minds 
in the spirit of obedience and of loyal fidelity to the Apos- 
tolic See and to our own bishops and pastors. \e shalk 
assemble to confer together upon what is best to be done 
so to meet the many needs facing us to-day as to assure 
the well-being of the Church and the best interests of the 
fatherland. 

“Therefore, with most hospitable and cordial welcome, 
we bid all Catholics and all Catholic organizations to come 
to Mayence during the days of our approaching fifty- 
eighth General Congress. Come full of enthusiasm for 
the Catholic cause ; come in a spirit of grateful reverence 
for the memory of our never-to-be-forgotten leader, 
Bishop von Ketteler; come in right-minded appreciation 
of the serious condition of things about us and of the 
immense importance of the problems we shall be called 
upon to solve. 

“The entire Catholic population of Mayence will do all 
that lies in its power to receive the Cengress worthily. 
Committees have been formed from all classes of the 
civic body to make fitting preparations to assure to al? 
visitors attending the Congress a delightful stay in 
‘golden Mayence on the hospitable banks of the Rhine.’ 
These shall have but one aim—to arrange a program in 
which the hours given to serious work shall be pleasantly 
broken by recreative features to make the days happy 
days as well as profitable days to all. 

“THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

“Mayence, Easterday, 1911.” 


The population of Ceylon at the present day, accord- 
ing to the census of March, 1911, exclusive of soldiers 
and sailors, is 4,092,973, an increase of 527.019 persons 
over the population in 1901. The soldiers and sailors 
would add a little over 3,000 to the count. The increase 
of Colombo, the principal seaport and modern capital of 
Ceylon, is remarkable. Ten years ago it numbered 154,- 
691. To-day it is 211,184. The figures are taken from: 
the Catholic Herald of India. 
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Square West, to Nos. 59 and 61 East Eighty-third 
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The Light-House 


Bishop Greer and Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the latter 
being the chairman of the Blind Workers’ Exhibition, 
have signed a circular letter in the interest of the New 
York Association for the Blind, calling for $150,000 to 
build “a house which is to be devoted to the social and | 
industrial needs of the sightless.” Very felicitously, the | 
new establishment is called a Light-House. 

Such appeals, of course, make straight for the heart 
and the pocketbook. The very audacity of the figure of 
$150,000 will apfeal to the imagination, and, doubtless, 
subscriptions will pour into the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation in streams. The only regret we feel is that Cath- | 
olics cannot make such a peremptory demand for funds | 
on behalf of a “Light-House” of their own, which, 
though small, has for three years been diffusing its 
beams over the whole United States. Few were aware 
of it, however, except the far-seeing blind, who have 
used it, not for the purposes of industrial education or 
gymnastic development, but for intellectual enlighten- 
ment in matters which are essential for them to know 


and from which they were debarred. 

About three years ago a few ladies—they were very 
few—were apprised of the fact that in all the great 
Blind Asylums of the land there was absolutely no Cath- 
olic literature to be had; not that it was deliberately 
excluded—on the contrary, it would have been welcomed 
—but there was none in existence. The Catholic blind 
were thus shut out of a knowledge of their religion, a 











comfort which it would be unjust and cruel to deprive 
them of. It was determined, therefore, to supply the 
want forthwith. There was no money to be had, but 
that was a trifle and did not deter the valiant women 
who had determined to remove the reproach. They 
formed an association which they called “The Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind.’ Archbishop 
Farley kindly accepted the position of Honorary Presi- 
dent and Father Joseph Stadelman, who formerly had 
been caring for the Deaf-Mutes, but was for years look- 
ing after the Blind, consented to do the printing. 

A book for the Blind is not a small affair. A “Manual 
of Prayers,” for instance, is about the size of an old- 
fashioned Family Bible. The raised points which spell 
out the words have to be distinct from each other, so 
that the reader, whose eyes are in his finger tips, can 
feel his way over the page with safety. Hence each 
volume bulks large, and, besides, printers will tell you 
that paper comes high. Nevertheless, though the finan- 
cial resources of the young association were of the most 
tenuous and impalpable description, and though there 
was no hope of having any moneyed man back of the 
heroic effort, the work done in the three years that have 
elapsed since the organization, in March, 1908, is simply 
amazing. Thus on the list of books appears the Bible 
in several volumes; “Wayside Stories” (73 stories), in 
4 volumes; “Selections from Cardinal Newman,” 2 vol- 
umes; “The Following of Christ,” 3 volumes; ‘“Fabi- 
ola,” 3 volumes; “Pioneer Priests of North America” ; 
“Faber’s Works”; Father Tabb’s “Lyrics”; “Tom Play- 
fair,” and se on through an array of several columns. 
The editions vary from fifty to one hundred copies, and 
let it be remembered these books are sent free not only 
to Institutions for the Blind, but to a great number of 
Public Libraries, beginning with the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington. The length of the library list is 
surprising. Added to all this is a monthly magazine 
running since 1900, which, of course, nobody knows any- 
thing about except the happy blind people who revel in 
its pages, shedding light, as they do, over the darkened 
sea of their lives. 

How these associates have contrived to do so much 
with the few dollars at their disposal is a mystery. It is 
a pity they have not some strong man of national repute, 
like Mr. Choate, to step out on the highway of the world 
and compel the public to stand and deliver $150,000 or 
more for this kind of a Light-House! 


William Emmanuel von Ketteler 


The invitation issued to the fifty-eighth General Con- 
gress of the Catholics of Germany reminds those to 
whom it is addressed of « fact that should not be over- 
looked by the individuals charged with preparing the 
program of our own Catholic gatherings. On Decem- 
ber 25, of this year, the Catholic people of Germany will 
commemorate the centenary of the birth of one of the 
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greatest and noblest sons of that land, William Em- 
manuel Baron von Ketteler. 

Bishop of Mayence for twenty-seven years, he was a 
leader among his fellow-religionists in the dark days 
when Austria’s defeat at Sadowa (1866) filled the Cath- 
olics of Germany with consternation and proved that 
their dream of an Austrian Germany was quite over. 
He it was who then sought to revive their courage, ad- 
vising them to meet half-way the inevitable changes, and 
to permit no one to surpass them in their love of the 
German Fatherland. Meantime, he was strenuous in his 
efforts with Bismarck to secure for Catholics in the new 
empire such liberties and guarantees as the Constitution 
granted to them in Prussia. By word and pen he ex- 
ercised potent influence in Aulturkampf days, his share 
in the memorable episcopal conferences at Fulda having 
been a predominant one. Von Ketteler, it was, with the 
venerable Archbishop Melchers of Cologne, who, in 
1873, succeeded in bringing the bishops of the country 
to decide upon absolute passive resistance to the persecut- 
ing May laws. He, too, was largely responsible for the 
platform drawn up at its inception for the guidance of 
the great Centre party, and he was, until his death, a 
wise and prudent counsellor in its brave fight against 
the Bismarckian ideal of political absolutism. 

Quite as ardent an opponent of the modern spread of 
capitalistic absolutism in industrialism, it was in_ the 
sociological field that von Ketteler won his chief renown 
as the friend of the “plain people.” Early in his career 
he came to be conspicuous by his broad and discerning 
intelligence of the social movements of his time. Catholic 
to the core, he pleaded always the necessity of the inter- 
vention of the Church in the name of faith, morals, and 
charity, for the removal of the blighting evils of the day. 
The Mayence prelate was among the first of the 
mid-nineteenth century reformers to advocate urgency 
of relief in the problems of increased wages, shorter 
hours of labor, prohibition of child labor in factories, 
and the prohibition of women’s and young girls’ labor. 
In all these needs he counted upon the initiative of 
Christian charity for the organization of productive co- 
operation associations destined to restore social justice 
on a more equal scale, but he made clear, as well, the 
right of workingmen to legal protection from the public 


able 


authorities. 

« Theoretically, Bishop von Ketteler based his social 
system upon the teachings of the Catholic Church re- 
garding property and the duties of Christian charity, de- 
veloping the sociology of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
demonstrating the manner in which it meets every social 
need of the time. 

He was among the first to urge that in every diocese 
some priests should be selected to make a special study 
of economic questions. This fact suggests a feature 
that may be considered not amiss in prospective cele- 
brations of his centenary. Suitable provision made to 
carry out this admirable purpose would serve as an ex- 
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cellent commemoration of the great pioneer in Catholic 
social work. Social reform here and elsewhere must be- 
gin with the regeneration of the soul, and it is only when 
the Church, through her ministers, shall have entered 
into closer relations with the new social activity that we 
may hope to arouse among the burden bearers of the 


world respectful recognition of the truth of Christianity. 
* 


Best Hundred Catholic Books 


The New York Sun, on May 14, published an article 
from the Rosary Magazine on the “Best Hundred Cath- 
olic Books.” The article should really be credited to 
the Liverpool Catholic Times, in which it appeared some 
months ago. It is from the pen of J. C. McWalter, bar- 
rister-at-law of the King’s Inn, Dublin, and is but one 
of a series of letters on the subject which were printed 
in that representative Catholic weekly. The Sun’s pub- 
lication of the article brought it to the notice of many 
in this country. We have received letters expressing 
surprise at the inclusion of some of the authors whose 
works are recommended to Catholics. Exception may 
well be taken to such writers as Rabelais and Maeterlinck, 
or to any of their books. The list, however, was merely 
tentative, and was printed rather for the purpose of 
evoking criticism and not as an authoritative expression 
of the views or preferences of the editor of a Catholic 
publication. 

The difficulty of 
are best, whether for the general run of people or for a 
Some years ago Sir John 


determining exactly what books 


particular class, is obvious. 
Lubbock gave to the students of the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege of London his list of one hundred books in all liter- 
ature best worth reading. Yet Gladstone did not hesi- 
tate to draw his pen through one-half of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s list. When the inquiry is restricted to Catholic 
books in English new conditions face the compiler. 
They must not only be written by Catholics; they must 
also conform to standards of orthodoxy in faith and 
morality. It should not be surprising, then, that in sub- 
mitting a list of Catholic books for English readers a 
greater winnowing process must be resorted to. The 
Liverpool Catholic Times a few weeks ago gave a hun- 
dred authors or works voted by the general reader as 
deserving a place among the best hundred. The result 
on the whole would commend itself to many; the dif- 
ferences are such as might have been expected. Pres- 
ent day authors are given a decided preference, and the 
book which has made the latest impression is frequently 
given the place which a maturer judgment would have 
assigned to some other work, whose excellences have been 
overlooked or have dropped out of mind. 

Sixty years ago Cardinal Newman pointed out to the 
3rothers of the Oratory that the literature of England 
was overwhelmingly Protestant. It formed a distinct 
vehicle of the Protestant tradition, and, with its huge 
and engrossing monopoly of the English mind, brooked 
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no rival. Since Newman wrote a change has taken place ; a 
distinct counter current of Catholic literature is discernible 
in the still mighty stream of the Protestant literature 
of England. To Newman himself is due no small por- 
tion of the credit for the transformation. He was among 
the first to leap into the angry flood, “throwing it aside 
and stemming it” as no other writer of the time could 
have done. A peep into “The Catholics’ Who’s Who,” in 
England, in 1911, brings a startling revelation of what 
Catholics are doing to reach the proud eminence attained 
by their brethren in other lands. 

Were the great Cardinal living to-day he would un- 
doubtedly qualify his statement about the Protestant 
character of English literature, at least regarding that 
portion of it which has appeared in recent times. 

On the whole the publication of these lists is stimu- 
lating. The great number of distinguished converts 
whose writings have been and are to-day adding lustre 
to the cause they have espoused will give strength to 
the appeal which the Church is ever making to the chil- 
dren of unbelief, particularly to those who are now 
living in darkness through the defection of their fore- 
fathers in the Faith. With an authoritative catalogue 
at hand of the best works written by Catholics, it will 
be easy for readers to secure all the advantages which 


reading brings to the mind without the necessity of en- | 


dangering their faith, imbibing error, or losing that deli- 
cacy of conscience which is one of the brightest orna- 
ments of a Christian life. 


Bishops, Justices and Marriages 


In the great Reformation days the chaplain of a Brit- | 
ish regiment hardly outranked a non-commissioned of- | 


ficer, and the same seems to have been the case in the 
navy. 
class. Sir Francis Drake’s opinion of the chaplain who 
went round the world with him is well known. Titus 
Oates was a naval chaplain till the not over-nice morals 
of his shipmates could stand him no longer; and many 
remember the “Two Admirals,” Fenimore 
Cooper hits the chaplain who, having nothing to do when 
the drums beat to quarters as breakfast was ending, car- 
ried off the round of beef to his cabin. Military chap- 
plains were fewer in number. But, though their quality 
may not have been quite that of a New England regi- 
ment’s chaplain in the colonial wars, of whom it is re- 
corded : 


how, in 


“Many Indians he slew, 
And some of them he scalped while bullets round him 
flew,” 


there is no reason to suppose them to have been better 
than their naval brethren. 

Nevertheless, one can conceive exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. No doubt there were clergymen who felt they 


had to soldiers and sailors a higher mission than that 


Chaplains, therefore, were usually of an inferior | 
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conferred by a government appointment. Holding the 
Church of England to be the divinely appointed guardian 
of the souls of those men, they would accept the chap- 
laincy in spite of its inferior condition, to perform the 
work of that Church which they imagined gave them 
mission and jurisdiction, and in their eyes their dignity 
as its ministers more than compensated them for their 
low civil status. 

That they were in error as to the fact is not to the 
point, and we shall use them to illustrate a matter of 
present interest. In many places a minister of the Gos- 
pel officiating at a marriage is before the law merely an 
officer of the civil power, sharing his functions with 
other officers purely secular. The Protestant Bishop of 
Montreal, to say nothing of other Protestant authorities 
in Canada, seems content to accept that status. But the 
civil power does not make much account of its matri- 
monial officers, and the rank of those with whom it as- 
sociates the clergy is decidedly low. In England the Dis- 
trict Registrar is the secular officer; in this country it 
is generally the Justice of the Peace, a magistrate of 
the lowest order, and the Canadian system is much the 
same. When, then, we read that Darby and Joan have 
been married by a Right Reverend Protestant Bishop, as- 
sisted by. a Very Reverend Dean, a Venerable Arch- 
deacon and two or three Canons, must we not assume 
that these dignitaries have lowered themselves to the 
level of a District Registrar or of a Justice of the Peace? 
Against such an idea they would protest most vigorously, 
assuring us that in the solemnization of matrimony they 
view themselves exclusively as ministers of their Church. 
Unless their function be a purely social one, like the 
asking a blessing on the wedding breakfast, Canadian 
clergymen must say that, despite the unwary admission 
into which their hostility to Catholics led them, marriage 
is very much of an ecclesiastical business. Like the 
zealous chaplains of former times, they must accept the 
civil appointment as a merely external condition to the 
exercise of their ministry: the ministry itself stands for 
all the power of the spiritual order over matrimony. 


Another Word to the Peace Society 


Perhaps the good people whose minds are full of the 
grander projects of the world’s peace, of universal arbi- 
tration and of the organization of a tribunal which shall 
review and settle the conflicting claims of the nations, 
may not take kindly to the suggestion, but is there not a 
more attainable object lower down in the horizon of their 
view that might suitably serve as goal of their earnest 
striving? The writer’s attention chanced to be attracted a 
day or two since by a graphic sketch of the blight re- 
sulting from a recent strike of journeymen tailors in 
Chicago, sent to the Tribune of that city by a corres- 
pondent. The conflict endured from October 29, of last 
year, to February 8, of the current year. Counting an 
average day’s wage at $2.50, the 30,000 working people 
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affected lost in wages during this period $6,000,000. 
Curtailed business involved a diminution in profits to the 
manufacturers, against whom the strike was directed, 
running up to $5,000,000. There was a loss of $2,000,- 
000 on goods carried over. Trades people usually 
patronized by the striking tailors were mulcted to the 
tune of $3,000,000, owing to retrenchments in living 
expenses made necessary by loss of work. Extraordi- 
nary expenditures of one kind and another on the part 
of strikers and merchants easily reached $1,000,000 ; and 
if one finally adds $3,000,000 as the amount paid out by 
the municipality for extra policing and other details 
necessary to repress the disorders accompanying the 
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strike, one finds a grand total of $20,000,000, resulting | 


from the folly of those days of economic strife. Surely, 
it is entirely right to term it a folly, since the only effects 
encompassed were a number of broken heads and limbs ; 
a certain amount of bad blood between employers and 
employees, likely, by the way, viciously to affect their 
mutual relations for months to come; and an amount of 
trade diverted from the city which may never come back. 

The Tribune correspondent says: “If, during the 
strike, the press had invoked a conciliatory spirit instead 
of giving publication to the reports of agitators, whose 
interest it was to prolong the strike, or of those who 
though well-meaning understood not the situation, this 
great loss could have been averted.” 

The Peace Association is a powerful organization, 
backed by almost unlimited resources. Its members, no 
doubt, are entirely sincere in their belief their efforts 
to cool the heated blood of nations by eliminating pas- 
sion and national prejudices, and ambition and selfish- 
ness, and jealousy growing out of industrial competition 
will have a felicitous outcome. Might it not be well to 
try their fancied powers on certain warring factions that 
thence the potency of the 
in order to root out the 


upset domestic peace, to learn 
instruments they are forging 
rude violence of brutal war? 


Newspaper Hoaxes 


Sometimes, when not even a leaf is stirring in all the 
highways and byways of newspaper life, one of the staf 
will concoct a “story” instinct with novelty and interest. 
like that of the boy with a telescopic eye, or that famous 
account, with all details, of the transportation of some 
baby whales from San Francisco to the Great Salt Lake 
in Utah with the intention of stocking that tub of brine. 
and thus developing the domestic whale fisheries. These 
glowing descriptions of what didn’t happen make pleas- 
ant, even if not very profitable, reading, and they hurt 
nobody. J 

It is not so long ago that the Scientific American, 
whose reputation as a reliable purveyor of news of a 
very high order is world-wide, reproduced a photograph 
which, as we now recall the details, had been sent to it 
from one of the justly famed potato-growing districts 
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of Colorado. The picture represented a man holding on 
his shoulder a potato of the “Maggie Murphy” variety, 
and the accompanying text explained the process by 
which a potato as large as a fifty-pound sack of flour 
had been produced on a potato ranch in the northerit 
part of the State. As soon as the hoax was discovered 
the vulgar trickster was favored with an allocution from 
the Scieutific American which ought to have made an 
impression on even his pachydermatous sense of pro- 
priety. 

But some of these newspaper hoaxes are too clearly 
inspired by a malevolent spirit, suggestive of power and 
evil purpose, to be passed off lightly’ as the work of one 
whose bump of humor is a hollow. When the originator, 
for example, takes refuge behind a prominent name, a 
cruel injustice is done, and later representations cannot 
undo the harm, Thus, while Vice-President Corral was 
in Spain, he was reported to have uttered sentiments 
highly offensive to the United States, charging our coun- 
try with bad faith, double-dealing and trickery towards 
Mexico in its present domestic troubles. Such remarks 
from a distinguished public official were in very bad 
diplomatic form, and in due time were emphatically re- 
pudiated by Corral. The cable then fathered them on a 
certain worthy personage supposed to be in the vice- 
president’s suite, and thus the matter was made, not good, 
but less bad. There it rested until it was learned from 
Mexico that the gentleman in question had changed his 
mind at the last moment and had not accompanied the 
vice-president, and therefore, for the best of reasons, hac 
not been guilty of diplomatic impropriety in Spain. 

Another case in point is the detailed report of an at- 
tempt to assassinate President Arosemena of Panama. 
On the day after reading the “thriller” we learned that 
there was no foundation to the tale. Then came the 
announcement, made with a straight face, that the Vati- 
can—in other words, Cardinal Merry del Val—had ad- 
vised the Portuguese hierarchy to accept the separation 
of Church and State precisely on the terms offered by 
Messrs. Braga & Co., who, at latest accounts, were under- 
stood to be conducting a vaudeville show nicknamed a 
“republic,” out of contempt for liberty. So momentous 
was the matter that the Vatican felt called upon to issue 
an authoritative denial of any such action on the part 
of the papal Secretary of State. 

Falsehood and misstatement hurry forward on Mer- 
cury’s wings, while truth seems shod with lead, but it 
will eventually arrive. When assertions highly offensive 
to the Catholic sense are flashed from Europe to our 
shores, it is well to bear in mind that the most influential 
sources of European information are distinctly un- 
friendly to the Church. There is no occasion for us to 
lose our peace of mind simply because the human ele- 
ment in the Church sometimes snaps the bit of self- 
control, or because the human element outside the Church 
delights in the contemplation of the Church’s scars and 
wounds, and finds comfort in distorting the teaching and 
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discipline of the Church or the actions of her accredited 


ministers. 





“The day after dispatching my letter to you, I heard 
from my journalistic friend in Lisbon, whom I had re- 
quested to give you a clear view of things Portuguese 
as they are to-day. His answer was that it would be too 
risky for him to undertake the work, for as his opinion 
of the present régime could not be favorable, if his iden- 
tity as the writer of the article were discovered he would 
be the victim of persecution at the hands of the Braga 
government. It is not to be forgotten that the Portu- 
guese authorities exercise a scrupulous vigilance over 
correspondence, and that private letters are not respected. 
| at once adopted the almost heroic resolution of going to 
see for myself. I have a number of influential friends 
there, and I secured letters of introduction to other per- 
sons, Republicans and Monarchists, and thus armed I 
left Madrid on April 26 and traveled by rail to Lisbon. 
There I spent four days and discussed public affairs with 
important people of various shades of political belief ; 
and thus I have a pretty fair understanding of what is at 
the present time done and said and thought in Lisbon. 
The republic is up in the air; a vigorous kick may bring 
it tumbling down at any moment.” Thus writes our 
Spanish correspondent, whose articles on Spanish politics 
have pleased and enlightened our readers. We bespeak 
their careful attention to his letters on Portuguese affairs. 


—_———e @ o—__ — 


“Question-—I thought Jesus Christ was the head of the 
Church? Witness answered that Jesus Christ is the head 
of all Christian organizations, but that each organization 
must necessarily have a visible chief .on earth.” 

This is quoted from the examination of a Professor 
Jackson in a libel suit brought by a Dr. Workman against 
the Wesleyan College, Montreal, which had dismissed 
him for unorthodoxy. Counsel had in view to establish 
the fact that there is no authoritative exponent of Meth- 
odist doctrine, and Professor Jackson was forced to ad- 
of his Church he meant 
He might, 


mit that by the “visible chief” 
no more than its “chief salaried officer.” 
however, do worse than to make on his remarkable an- 
swer a serious meditation, of which the first point should 
How can Our Lord Jesus Christ, essential Truth, be 
The second 


he : 
the head of mutually contradictory sects? 
point: \Vhat proportion can there be between Christ, the 
invisible head, and the visible head, a mere chief salaried 
officer? The third point: Compare his own answer with 
its tutile explanation, with the Catholic doctrine ex- 
pressed in terms almost identical; and, fourth point: 
Which theory is more in conformity with the Gospel, 
the Catholic, in its fulness, or his own, in its limitations 


and contradictions? Other devout Protestants ought to 


join him in this pious exercise, which, with God’s grace, 
would produce fruit to everlasting life. 
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Books of Devotion to Our Lady. 


Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin. For 
the Use of Clergy and Faithful. By A. Vermeerscu, S.J. 
Translated by W. Humpurey Pace, K.S.G. Volume II:. Medi- 
tations for the Saturdays of the Year and Supplementary Part. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Price, $1.35. 

Meditations on the Blessed Virgin. From the German of 
the Rev. Francis Gasrini,S.J. New Edition Carefully Revised 
by the Right Rev. Atex. MacDonatp, D.D., Bishop of Victoria. 
New York: Christian Press Association Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

The English Lourdes. By Father Clement Tyck, C.R.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Price, 70 cents. 

If these books were of use only in the month of May a notice 
of them now would come rather late. But devotion to the 
Mother of God is not confined to any one month, even to May, 
although the latter has been and is particularly associated in 
popular Catholic regard and in a vein of most felicitously 
poetic affection with the Queen of Heaven. Moreover, it hap- 
pens that the two volumes of meditations have not been pre- 
pared with special reference to Mary’s month, but have been ar- 
ranged for Saturdays throughout the year, Saturday being the 
day dedicated by the Church’s liturgy and popular practise to 
Mary’s service and devotion. 

Unlike many other devotions, the exercise or neglect of which 
may be viewed with indifference, or, at least, may be met with 
the explanation that they do not appéal to one’s characteristic 
temper, needs or circumstances, devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary has been proved by the experience of centuries to be a 
safeguard of Faith and an imperative Catholic practise. As 
Father Vermeersch observes in one of his meditations, “Most 
heretics give up devotion to Mary. Jansenism joins hands with 
Protestantism in abandoning the Blessed Virgin; and even in the 
Catholic Church a coolness in devotion to Mary is generally 
the first sign of religious indifference.” We have here the 
reason why the Church represents Mary as the slayer of here- 
sies, for heresy enters upon a period of decay ending ultimately 
as it from the parent Vine 
which Christ. It thrives most destructively as a_ secret 
malady in the Church. Its attitude toward the Mother of God 
forces it into the open and brands it with the danger sign; and 
from that hour, while it may continue to be a troublesome 
enemy to the Church and a scandal to many, it ceases to be 
an insidious snare for the unwary and a menace to orthodoxy. 
Perhaps the best critical estimate of Modernism in its relation 


in extinction as soon is severed 


is 


to religious truth could be found by a study of its ideas on de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Hence, we must acknowledge the force of the observation 
contained in the preface of the book, which the learned Bishop 
MacDonaid presents to English readers, that there cannot be 
a superabundance ‘of good books on the Blessed Virgin. Un- 
usually good are the two volumes of meditations which we are 
called upon to notice here. They are solid intellectually and the 
note of feeling struck by them is pitched in that key of sin- 
cerity and restraint which appeals to Northern fervor. Father 
Vermeersch, as one might expect, gives prominence to the 
theological structure of the devotion, without, however, neglect- 
ing what St. Ignatius tells us is an essential purpose of all good 
prayer, namely, the qiickening of the will through the medium 
of reflection. Father Gabrini’s meditations are less formally 
presented; and, perhaps, better suited to the popular taste. 
Both books deserve a place in every Catholic library. The 
translation is in each instance most satisfactory; and we share 
the hope of the authors that they will reach a wide circulation 
and promote largely love and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
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“The English Lourdes” is a little book which gives the his- 
tory of a new shrine dedicated to our Lady in a little English 
town; it contains additional calculated to increase 
interest in the shrine and to swell the number of its annual 
pilgrims. The name of the little town is Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire, in the centre of a district where the surviving names of 
ancient churches still testify to strong pre-Reformation devotion 
to the Mother of God. The present revival is one of many which 
may soon restore Mary’s Dower to her. Among the interesting 
illustrations is one of a Catholic public procession in Spalding 
with a “bodyguard of Irish harvestmen,”—which, as a descrip- 
tion of the difficult conditions still existing in Spalding, is re- 
markably graphic. .£§. D. 
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Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 1847-1865. By Warp 
Hitt Lamon. Washington, D. C.: Published by the Editor. 

This is a most enjoyable book. No one knew Lincoln better 
than his law partner and his life-long friend, Mr. Lamon, who 
writes these “Recollections,” and one is tempted to say no one 
has made us better acquainted with the great man who was 
in all circumstances of his troubled life so simple, so approach- 
able, so patient and so brave. It is a character sketch rather 
than a biography, for the chapters are entitled “His Tender- 
ness’; “The Humorous Side of His Character”; “His Love of 
Song”; “His Love of Children”; and so on. 

The story of his Gettysburg speech appears to us as quite 
new. It was not a success in the opinion of those who listened 
to it, and least of all in the opinion of the speaker. Edward 
Everett did not, as is commonly said, effusively congratulate 
him, and Seward declared himself extremely disappointed. It 
was only when the public read it that its merit was appreciated, 
and strange to say the first words of praise came from the 
English press. 

Catholics will be pleased to hear Lincoln’s opinion of the 
Know-Nothing movement, and will be grateful that Mr. Lamon 
has set it down in the appendix of the book. It is another light 
on the broadmindedness and discriminating justice which always 
distinguished Lincoln’s life. “I am not a Know-Nothing,” he 
said. “How could I be? How can 
pression of negroes be in favor of 


anyone who abhors the op- 
degrading classes of white 
Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty 
As a nation we began by declaring that ‘All men are 
We now practically read it, ‘All men are created 
When the Know-Nothings get control 


people. 
rapid. 
created equal.’ 
equal except negroes.’ 
it will read ‘All men are created equal except negroes and for- 
eigners and Catholics... When it comes to this 1 should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make no pretense of 
loving liberty—where despotism can be taken pure, and without 
the base alloy of hypocrisy.” ra 2 

The Job Secretary. By Mrs. Witrrem Warp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Frank Norbury is writing a novel. His ordinary secretary 
goes off for a month and a “Job Secretary” takes the usual em- 
ployee’s place. The “Job Secretary” knows neither stenography 
nor typewriting, but is able to criticize the style of the book 
which is in process of manufacture. She is a very fascinating 
personage, and while suggesting corrections adroitly tells him 
her own story. The novel is thus remade. Meantime, as was 
to be expected, Frank Norbury, though married, falls in love 
with her. This matrimonial disloyalty, though it goes only to 
the length of thought and sentiment, has already had its counter- 
part in the Secretary’s life. She has left her husband in India 
because of his admiration of a third party. This husband very 
opportunely arrives in London, reads Norbury’s book and he and 
his wife are reconciled. Perhaps it is by way of apology that 
Mrs. Ward makes all her characters except the “Job Secretary” 
up-to-date pagans. The implied purpose of the novel seems 
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to be to warn married women not to suffer in silence the 
transferences of their husband's affection to anyone else even 
in the incipient stages, and also to advise men not to expose 
themselves to danger. For the latter no advice is needed; com- 
mon sense teaches it; for the former, a too eager adoption of 
the advice might easily degenerate into insane jealousy. 

* + * 





Saint Charles Bofromeo. A Sketch of the Reforming Car- 
dinal. By Louise M. SracpooLe-KENNy. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 

Milan had been for eighty years without a resident archbishop 
when Charles Borromeo, then a young man of only twenty- 
five, was chosen for the metropolitan chair which had been made 
illustrious by Ambrose and almost two ,score other canonized 
saints. When the youthful prelate took upon his shoulders the 
enormous burden of the archdiocese, it counted two thousand 
churches, one hundred religious communities of men, seventy 
of women, and three thousand priests. His great work was to 
“renew the face of the earth” in the spirit of the reformatory 
decrees of the Council of Trent, and to it he the 
twenty-one years of his fruitful pontificate. 

The archbishop experienced to the full the practical realiza- 
tion of that Scripture which saith that “the enemies of a man 
are those of his own household”: for the bitterest and most 
violent opposition that he met with in out old and 
long-standing abuses was from priests and religious, unworthy 


devoted 


roc ting 


men in whom the spirit of their vocation, if they ever had any, 
had died out, or had succumbed to the spirit of the world. 
As a youth, the future metropolitan had been of correct life 
and devoted to serious study, a practice of his being to carry 
about with him a copy of the ethics of the stoic philosopher 
Epictetus, whose austere moral code made a strong impression 
on the young noble. But once in sacred orders, Charles found 
more congenial and food the 
writings of those ascetics whose pens had been guided by a 
reason that Faith had His personal holiness, his 
works of zeal in behalf of his archdiocese and of the whole 
Church, and the influence of his example upon non-Catholics 
make a most interesting tale, which is charmingly told by the 
gifted authoress. God sent him the of the Church's 
dire need, and he was faithful to his mission. It is a mystery of 
Providence why he and a few others like him not 
a century sooner. To this life of a great man, of a great prelate, 
of a great saint, is very fittingly prefixed a copy of the much 
talked-of Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius X, on the ter- 
sorromeo. . 


x * * 
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more wholesome spiritual in 


illuminated. 


in hour 


were sent 


centenary of the canonization of St. Charles 

The Chief Ideas of the Baltimore Catechism. 
Joun FE, Mutretr. New York: Benziger Bros. 

For simplicity and clearness combined with correctness in the 
definitions we can commend this little It will be 
almost impossible for any normal child not to grasp the meaning 
of the short pithy questions and answers. 


catechism. 


To most of the present generation of Catholic readers the name 
of Mrs. M. A. Sadlier is, sad to say, hardly known. To those of 
an older.and more appreciative era it will be a pleasure to learn 
that in far-off India her work is still doing service for the Faith. 
A translation she made from the French of Father J. A. Bou- 
loune, of a Life of St. Joseph, has been rendered into Tamil by 
Joseph Pillai, of Bangalore, and published at Madras. The 
Catholic Register of that city declares it to be “one of those rare 
books which have come from the hands of secular authors and 
which go to meet the long-felt want of a real Catholic literature 
among the Tamils and free from those flaws that have 
often brought down upon Tamil Catholics the censure of their 
Hindu critics that the Christian Tamil is a slipshod one.” 
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regarding the eighth annual meeting of 
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well the Preliminary 


lhe 
Ole 
General 
be in 


the association 


June 26-29, as as 
Prog 
mined 
and have 
congress well in 


mittees, appointed by Most Rev. Arch- 


ram of the exercises thus far deter- 
that Father Howard 
the business of the 
The local com- 


upon, show 


his aides 


hand. 


bishop Quigley and made up of repre- 


sentative pastors and educators’ of 
Chicago, announce that every facility 
will be provided for the convenience and 
comfort of the Catholic educators and 


of all interested in the cause of Catholic 
education attend the conven- 
A special effort is being made to 
large delegation of the parish 


priests of the country pesent at the ses- 


who will 
tion. 


have a 


sions of the approaching convention. 
* * * 

Following his usual custom the effi- 
cient Secretary of the association, Father 
tloward, has incorporated in his present 
Bulletin an that will 
prove of intense interest to all who re- 
ceive the No 
doubt the perennial question of the real 


educational paper 


association's literature. 
measure of the efficiency of the schools 
of the applying suitable 
means to fit the growing generation for 
future will frequently 
touched upon in the deliberations of the 
meeting in Chicago. In “The Educa- 
tional Fact,” an exhaustive study of the 
problem of religion in 
school training, written by Rev. T. Bros- 
S.J., some years ago for the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review 
the members of the association will find 
an excellent guide to all that Catholics 
the paramount 


country, in 


citizenship, be 


morality and 


nahan, 


affirm concerning 
of education. 


* * * 


One phase of the paper will evoke un- 


questionably eager interest on the part | 
of all in a problem which appears to be | 


looming large on the educational hor- 
izon. As Father Brosnahan the 
public schools of the country “at the 
best are religious only in so far as the 
mere reading of the Bible is retained in 


states, 


aim 
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them; and the tendency is to abolish 
The power that sustains 
|morality is gone out of*them.” When, 
however, the movement to which our 
present school system is due was started 
in 1837, such an outgrowth of popular 
education was not aimed at by Horace 
Mann and his colleagues, to whom was 
“lelegated the charge of directing it. 
Mr. Mann, we are told, “had strong con- 
victions on the importance of moral and 
practical religious instruction and train- 


ee 


ing in the schools,” 


application to common affairs.” No idea 


seems 


than the extreme secular theory of edu- 
cation. As Father Brosnahan observes: 
“That the culmination of his labors 
should be schools from which religion, 
the basis of morality, is dislodged, and 


that the people among whom these 


schools have prospered should have so 


widely abandoned religion in practice, 


must cause his disembodied spirit some | 
twinges of distrust as to the wisdom with | 


which he employed his genius while so- 


journing in Massachusetts.” ‘ 


* * * 


The problem which Mr. Mann tried 


this:—to devise a method 
i 


to solve was 
by which religion should be taught i 
the schools without violating the majesty 
of the law forbidding the teaching of any 
denominational religion in the state 
schools, a law, by the way, for whose 
enactment he largely responsible. 
How successful he was, the educational 
fact facing us to-day declares. “Virtu- 
ally there is a national alliance to cut 
out of the curricula of our public schools 
that 


was 


studies 


those disciplines and are 
essential to the formation of citizen- 
ship, and the preservation of civiliza- | 
tion.” And it is this national alliance 


with which the advocates of the newly 
awakened purpose to introduce explicit 
religious training into our schools have 

deal. How they shall accomplish 
their aim, if ever they shall do so, is 
yet a mystery. Meantime, patiently 
| bearing the burden the determination im- 
poses, Catholics will persevere in the 
development of a full, rounded out edu- 
cational system in which the paramount 
‘aim of the educator is never forgotten. 


to 


The Board of Education of New York 
|appears to have surrendered to the idea 
|that the new City Charter provision, for 
a small paid board to be in complete 
of educational work in the 
| Greater City, is certain to prevail. Com- 
|missioner Stern, at a late meeting, re- 
ported that in a conference of the By- 
Laws Committee with the legislative 


. 


/committee considering the charter, while 


| control 











and, “a genius for| 
morality and practical religion in their | 


to have been more abhorrent to| 
the parent of the public school system | 
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|certain minor concessions protecting the 
rights of teachers had been agreed upon, 
in the matter of the paid board and the 
power of initiative as to the course of 
study aiid the licensing of teachers the 
‘legislative committee refused to budge 
| one inch, flatly, and as Mr. Stern feared, 


| finally. 
Dr. Maxwell, City Superintendent, 
\sharply criticized the By-Laws Com- 


mittee for its failure to make a longer 
and harder fight for an unpaid school 
board. “The proposals favored in the 
new charter,” he affirmed, “are in each 
instance the reverse of what educational 
experience throughout the United States 
has demonstrated to be the better way. 
| They are simply a threatened return to 
primitive conditions of inefficiency in 
school administration.” He added that 
|though the schools at present had their 
'weak points, they were doing sound and 
honest work, and though their progress 
toward greater efficiency was necessarily 
slow, it was unwavering and sure. But 
mistake his 
schools bound to 
the of 
ing complete jurisdic- 


he would have no one 
opinion that the 
retrograde under 
1 paid board hav 


tion in school technique and in executive 


are 
administration 


| control. 


Rabbi Wise, in a recent address at the 
Free Synagogue of this city, made bold 
to warn his hearers, and through them, 
presumedly, the world at large, that “the 
\merican school must be kept free from 
influence and denominational 
Of course he the 


| sectarian 
| entanglements.” 
|wsual rhetoric,—the 

able to meet the contentions of 
| vocates of certain changes in our school 


uses 
avail- 
the ad- 


one weapon 


|system. No one denies that education 
‘s a help in the Americanization of 
foreigners coming to. our shores, but 


help if it be 
to admit 


surely it will be no less a 
broadened in way 
what wise men concede to be the para- 
nount interest in education. Will the 
Rabbi be good enough to explain why we 
should, in our to be wunsectarian, 
descend to sectarianism of the vilest 
kind and satisfy no one save him 
who believes in no religious creed what- 


such a as 


aim 


ever? 

By a curious coincidence 
York Times, the morning on which the 
report of the Rabbi's warning that “no 
name, however high, and no office, how- 
ever exalted, shield the men who 
| plan an assault on what ought to be for- 
lever one of the inviolable institutions of 
American life,” contained an editorial on 
“Free” schools. It shows how wide, in 
truth, the formative influence of the 
“institution” the Rabbi uses his rhetoric 
to defend. 

“What portion of the children of the 


the New 


will 


1s 
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country get what good there is to be 
got from the public schools?” says the 
Times. “The Sage Foundation has made 
a study of this question, the results of 
which have been presented in consider- 
able detail, covering 386 of the larger 
cities. The following little table shows 
how many of every eighteen pupils there 
are at three successive stages, with the 
average age: 


Grade. \ge. Number. Per Cent. 
PE cd ick sos 6 18 100.0 
IS x's ordi oes 11 10 55.0 
Pe ere 14 5 27.5 
High School ..18 1 5.5 


“This is not an encouraging picture. 


It shows very serious defects in our 
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robes for yourself, your queens and all 
your princes and princesses, provided it 
be cut economically and the robes be not 
too ample, Take, then, the cloth and give 
us the stone, or, if you prefer it, pay us a 
yearly tribute equal to what its price would 
produce on the money market.” The king 
replied in his barbarous*language: “Res 
clamat domino, Res crescit domino. Vac- 
cam vitulus sequitur. Suum cuique tribu- 
atur’; which, being interpreted, means: 
“what’s mine is mine, with the increase, 
and there’s an end on't.” 

The other day a preacher, preaching to 
tickle his hearers’ ears, said practically: 
“The Astors got hold of the land round 
about here when its value was small. They 


| did nothing to improve it, but waited for 


system considered as a system of general | 


and free schooling—schooling that only 
half the children of 11 or over have, and 
a little more than a fourth of the children 
of 14, cannot be called ‘general.’ 


less can it be called so for the class sup- | 


posed to be benefited by the high 
schools, of whom less than 6 per cent. 
remain to And since the 


families where are 


graduate 
children 
schooling 


rectly but surely, the 


hardly be called ‘free.’” 
SOCIOLOGY 
Once 


upon 


withdrawn | 
at 11 or 14 continue to pay taxes, indi- | 
can | 


your coming; and, now you are here, that 
land’s value is reckoned in tens of mil- 


lions. They put no labor into it, for they 


/are not inclined to labor: you toil week in 


Still | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


|sauce for every gander in the land. 


a time, many centuries ago, | 


a man of the Matabele while crossing a | 


stream noticed a pebble about the size of 
a hen’s egg. It was very white and trans- 
lucent, more beautiful than any stone he 
had ever seen, 
where the sorcerers pronounced it a most 
potent fetish. The king put it into his 
treasury and it consulted at every 
public crisis. It was called Umbeyu. 

At length white men came to the coun- 


was 


try. 
assured the reigning king that it was a 
royal gem, called by their people diamond; 


They caught sight of Umbeyu, and | 


He took it to the kraal, | 


| if the 


and week out. You are thrifty: they, 
spendthrift. Its increased value the 
effect of your labor and thrift, and there- 
fore belongs to you, not to them, and must 
be transferred to you by taxation or some 
other means.” The Astors, could they 


is 





speak Matabele, would answer in the king’s | 
| valuable adjunct of the Catholic Press :— 


words. 
What 


is sauce for one rich goose 


It 


is | 


is not the rich families only who have | 
| benefited by the growth of real values. 


Every buyer of land, whether in large or | 


small parcels, under similiar conditions, 


has reaped the reward; and so the work- | 
ingman of twenty years ago is comfortably | 


off to-day, and the workingman of to-day 


only he will put the savings of his thrift, 
too often an oratorical fiction, into unim- 
proved land in the right place. Moreover, 
incoming of the ‘workingman_ in- 


| creases land values, his migration lessens 


that its value was enormous, greater than | 


that of all the country round, with its 
flocks and herds. This pleased the king 
greatly. He began to see himself lord of 


all the Matabele, and confided his ambition 
to the newcomers. These soon let him 
know that they had different ideas on the 
subject. “Yesterday, O King,” they said, 
“that was a worthless pebble: to-day it is 
beyond all price. This increase is due ex- 
clusively to us. It the fruit of our 
labor and _ suffering in coming hither 
over the great ocean and the broad veldt, 
of our money, which represents our toil, 
paid to ships to carry us, and spent on 
wagons, oxen, food and clothing. What 
is yours in the diamond is but the value 
of the labor of picking it up, which we 
will repay abundantly with this piece of 


is 





and even blots them out. Thus, a few 
years ago, practically the whole population 
of Wadsworth, Nevada, moved to the new 
town of Sparks. What had hitherto been 





165 


of the claimants of increment and the vic- 
tims of decrement. 





Eighty farmers from the South of Hol- 
land landed in New York, on May 14, 
with their families, to settle in Minne- 
sota. They were in charge of the Rev. 
August van den Heuvel, who has brought 
over three parties within a little more 
than two years. They are taking up 
land with the assistance of the Catholic 
Organization Society of Minnesota. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The establishment of an International 
Press Agency by Catholics, with head- 
quarters in Milan, was announced in these 
some weeks ago. The new 
agency will supply all kinds of news— 
financial, political, economic, scientific, ar- 
tistic and literary, and will no doubt rec- 
ommend itself not only to Catholic news- 
papers, but to others as well. A similar 
announcement of the foundation of this 
general agency appeared in the Catholic 
Times of Liverpool, May 5, with the fol- 
lowing comments by Father Charles Plater, 
S. J., on the need and timeliness of this 


columns 


“Catholics in many lands are becoming 
convinced of the power of the press. They 
have discovered that the establishment of 
a sound Catholic press is in these days 
absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the Faith. The duty of supporting the 
Catholic press has been urged upon us all 
by Popes and bishops and leading laymen: 


lit is being taken up with increasing zeal. 
may be comfortably off in twenty years, if 


in this country there has recently 
a rapid growth and interest in the 


Even 
been 
matter. 

“But we are not yet alive to what is one 


|of the chief factors of the modern press. 


| graph agency. 


sagebrush acquired, according to the the-| 


ory, its value by their coming, and what 
had hitherto been town lots became little 
better than the desert, 
value in Sparks be the just due of the 
workingmen going thither, must they not 
be held responsible for its lapse in Wads- 
worth? So, too, if by coming to New 
York they have increased values out by 
the Harlem River, they must have dimin- 
ished them in the same ratio at Kisheneff, 
Odessa and other places they deserted. 
Should the theory become an established 
social principle, its application would not 
be so easy as the taxing of a few rich 
families out of their possessions. A gi- 
gantic world-wide clearing house, most 
complicated in its operation, would have 


ted cloth large enough to make imperial | to be established to adjust the differences 


If the increment of | 








We do not realize the predominant part 
played in the modern press by the tele- 
We have overlooked the 
wire. The press a great marionette 
worked by wires. Until we can control 
the wire we cannot control the press, 

“A moment’s reflection will show us that 
this is the case. The telegraphic agency 
feeds the press. Editors depend upon it 
for news. If the news which it conveys 
is inaccurate or garbled the non-Catholic 
newspaper will publish inaccurate or gar- 
bled news: the Catholic newspaper will 
publish no news at all but at most a tardy 
refutation. 

“The telegraph agencies flash to all parts 
of the world a false or misleading ac- 
count of a Ferrer case, a Portuguese revo- 
lution, a Papal Encyclical. That version 
holds the field and colors the public mind. 
Weeks afterwards the true facts of the 
case leak out and are published in the 
Catholic press. It is too late. The dam- 
age has been done. For the thousand who 


1S 
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read the calumny not one will read the; Mr. Edwards is a native of Maine, and 


refutation, 


was ordained a minister of the Episco- 


“Now, the existing press agencies are in| palian Church by the late Bishop Neeley 


the hands of more or less anti-clerical par- 
ties. Even when the information which 
they provide is not absolutely false it is 


colored and distorted. Read the ‘Havas’ 
reports of the discussions in the French 
Chamber or the ‘Stefani’ accounts of 


in Italy, and the bias will be ap- 
parent. Anti-clerical speeches are reported 
at length, while the convincing refutations 
Catholic speakers are ignored. 


events 


offered by 
The editing of telegraphic despatches has 
become a fine art. Facts are twisted so as 
to reflect the Church. 

“Yet as long as there is no independent 
Catholic 
of 


discredit on 


In existence newspapers 


to avail themselves these tainted 


sources. True, they endeavor to remove 
the taint, but it is almost impossible for 
them to ascertain the true facts through 
the distorted medium. Yet they pay enor- 
sums of for the 
of participating in the muddled 
stream. The Swiss Catholic press, for in- 
stance, pays over forty thousand francs a 
year to the Sun’s Telegraph Agency. The 


mous money annually 


privilege 


Catholics of Europe pay many thousands 
of pounds annually to the international 
agencies, which are the most formidable 


enemies of the Church. The Catholic press 


has got the pen. If it is to hold its own it 


must secure the wire.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The Mission of Erythrea, in East Africa, | 


which is served by the Franciscan Friars, 


and which has hitherto been a Prefecture 
Apostolic, has been raised by the Holy 
See 


to the status of a Vicariate Apostolic. 


the Father Provincial of the Franciscans 


of the Milanese Province. 
Vicariates 


the Island of Guam, and the other for the 
Marian and Caroline Islands, both of 
which have been entrusted by the Holy 


See to the Franciscans, 

The loss entailed by the fire which broke 
out at Creighton University, Omaha, on 
May 8, is estimated at $60,000. The library 
and the physical and chemical laboratories 
were saved from the flames, but were con- 
It 
was found necessary to suspend classes for 
the students of the institu- 


tion, 


siderably damaged by fire and smoke. 


five hundred 


—_—_—_ 


The Rev. R. M. Edwards, for the past 
nine years in charge of Christ Church, 
Brentwood, and the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Central Islip, L. I., was received into 
the Catholic Church, on May 13, by the 
John M. Kieley, Pastor of the 

Church, Brooklyn. 


Rev. 


Blessed Sacrament 


| Medical Press 


| in 


1876. He is an M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, and was educated for the 


| 


| 
| 


ministry in the Berkeley Divinity School, | 


Middletown, Conn. His first work 
that of a general missionary in Aroostook 


County, Me. 


was | 


| 


| New 


PERSONAL 
J. C. McWalter, a distinguished law- 
yer and physician of Dublin, calls the 
attention of the readers of the Cath- | 
olic Times of Liverpool to the career 


of Neils Stensen, a great anatomist and 


Catholic Bishop of the seventeenth cen- 


tury: 
“Physiologists are seldom saints, and 
prelates are rarely physiologists, yet 
there is a reference in the curent issue 
of the Medical Press to the great phy- 


siologist who was not only a Catholic | 


but a convert, not only a prelate but 
probably a saint. 

“Every you move your jaw a 
little moisture into the mouth. 
How or from where ,it came there was 
unknown for many centuries until a 
clever physiologist discovered the little 
canal which conveyed it, and which every 
medical student now knows.as ‘Stensen’s 
duct.’ 

“Reviewing a 


time 


OOZES 


anatomy, the 
necessarily 


work on 


‘The 


Says: 


sionary Band working in the Eastern 
States, has been appointed Rector of Loy- 
ola College, Baltimore, succeeding the 


Rev. Francis X. Brady, whose death oc- 
curred on March 12. Born in New York 
City, February 14, 1862, Father Ennis, at 
the age of seventeen, entered the Society 
of Jesus at the novitiate of West Park, 
Ulster County, N. Y. For a time he was 
prefect of studies at Georgetown, and from 
1900 to 1904 in charge of Loyola School, 
York City. His a pro- 
fessor in several colleges was marked with 
success, and as a missionary it has been 
equally creditable. No better choice could 
have been made of a successor to the la- 
mented Father Brady. 

The Rev. John H. O'Rourke, S.J., well 
known in New York and the vicinity as 
editor of the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, has been appointed Rector of Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Father John 
F. X. O'Conor, who hands over the reins 
of government to his successor, has been 


career as 


assigned to the staff of the Messenger. 
|The new and flourishing college over 


| short accounts of various structures are | 


parting pin-prick from a_ pleased 


| viewer, we would ask, why is the name 


Stenson always now thus 


| The cognomen of Neils Stensen was uni- 


Two other new | 
have also been created, one in| 


Sate els , cake | versally 
The Bishop of the new Vicariate had been | ‘°'5**) 


rendered in our own student 


days by its Latin equivalent of Steno— 
very naturally—as, like all scientists of 
his day, he wrote in that language. And 
it may intérest the inquiring reader to 
be reminded that he “took all knowledge 
his founded the very 


for province,” 


|usually given with clearness; but, as a| 
re- | 


misspelled? | 


modern science of geology, and, having | 
| become convinced of the vanity of ma- 


terial science, changed his religion and 
died a Catholic Bishop!’ 

“Nicolaus Steno—to 
Latin equivalent—was born 
hagen in 1638. In 1657 he 
the salivary gland and the salivary canal. 
He was the first to demonstrate that the 
Leaving his native 


him 
in Copen- 
discovered 


give 


is a muscle. 


heart 


the | 


city, he went to Paris to lecture, and| 


|afterwards sojourned at Florence, where 


he joined the Catholic Church. Ten 
years after he was appointed Vicar Apos- 
tolic for Scandinavia, where, Harms- 


worth’s Biographer relates, he led the life 
of a saintly ascetic.” 
Ennis, S. for 


The Rev. William J. Bes 


several years a member of the Jesuit Mis- 


which Father O'Rourke will preside will 
up its record of success 
management, 


doubtless keep 
under the new 


The will of Amedée C. Fargis, of New 
York City, leaves $20,000 to the Homes 
for the Aged of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 


SCIENCE 
PLATINUM Recorp LEVEL. 

Towards the end of last March platinum 
was quoted higher than it ever was before. 
The hard metal sold in Maiden lane at $43 
and the soft variety at $41 per Troy ounce. 
The previous high record was in December, 
1906, when the corresponding quotations 
were $40 and $38. } 

It was thought by many that the Russo- 
Japanese war and the conditions therefrom 
resulting in the Urals accounted for the 
scarcity of this precious metal, but now it 
has become evident that the increasing de- 
mand and the diminishing ore reserves are 
the true causes of the present high market 
price. ; 
Colombia, where platinum was first dis- 
covered, was for a long time the world’s 
leading producer, but the ores were soon 
exhausted. In the Russian Urals the 
placers are getting poorer and poorer whilst 
the cost of mining is increasing daily. In 
view of remedying this situation the Rus- 
sian Government has on foot a plan of 
federalization of the platinum placer de- 
posits and of supervision of the exports. 
This will no doubt help, but what we want 
is new placers. In the United States the 
production is almost insignificant; the smal? 
quantity placed on the market is obtained 
as a by-product from the refining of gold 
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and silver in Oregon and California, There 
is also a little in the copper mines of the 
Rambler district, Wyoming. In spite of 
the most energetic prospecting and the help 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, only one 
new find has been made of late in Key 
West, Nevada. Ledoux & Co. of New 
York, who assayed the samples, reported 
between 0.1 and 0.2 Tr. oz. to the ton. 
A. W. ForstTALt, S.J. 


ARE COMETS OPTICAL PHENOMENA? 


In the Astronomische Nachrichten No. 
4492, Luigi Armellini fu Giacomo, of 
Tarcento, in a very short article asks the 
question whether comets may not pos- 
sibly be optical phenomena, caused by 
meteoric matter of lenticular form and 
refractive power, which whem facing the 
sun in various positions, may so focus 
its rays as to produce images that imitate 
all possible shapes of comets. He sup- 
ports his theory with 15 photographs of 
artificial comets caused in the way men- 
tioned, and they are all really 
tations. The editor, however, adds in a 
note that he assumes no responsibility 
for the views of the author. Astron- 
omers also, we are sure, will be slow to 
subscribe to them. 


Halley’s comet is still visible in the 
Yerkes telescope. On March 19 it was 
of the 13.5 magnitude. It will soon be 
too near the sun to be observed. It will 
be in conjunction in August, but.may 
again be picked up in September or 
October, WILLIAM F, RIGGE, s.J. 


In a circular, published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, on Coal-Dust Ex- 
plosions, the opinion is expressed that 
the explosions of coal-dust can be pre- 
vented by proper care. The first method 
for rendering the dust harmless is that 
of moistening or wetting it, either by 
hose and nozzle, moistening the air cur- 
rents, or by water and steam sprays. A 
second method is that of keeping the 
dust down by using a deliquescent salt, 
one which slowly “dissolves by absorbing 
moisture from the air. Calcium chloride 
is suggested. Tests have shown that 
these treatments are in some cases ex- 
pensive, but in the examination of hun- 
dreds of mines they have been shown to 
be infallible. 


The purification of water by clay is 
seriously engaging the attention of en- 
gineers. Experiments have shown that 
for cleansing waste water for pulp mills 
1.5% of potter’s clay is ample to pre- 
cipitate all the impurities. These latter 
are used as fertilizers with appreciable 
value, F. Tonporr, S.J. 





good imi- | 





| by Benediction, was the means God used 





of six days; congestion of the brain was 


| grace of the call to religious life, and after 


OBITUARY . 


The Very Reverend Mother Mary Jo- 
sephine Digby, Superior-General of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, passed away 
at the Mother-House, Ixelles, Brussels, on 
Sunday Morning, May 21, after an illness 


the immediate cause of her death. She 
belonged to an English family of historic 
note, a branch of which had settled in 
Ireland. Of this branch she was ‘born 
April 9, 1835. On her mother’s side she 
counted a Jesuit martyr, Father More, 





among her ancestors. 
Till her seventeenth 
family was Protestant. Then her mother 
and eldest sister Geraldine obtained the 
light of faith and were received into the | 
Church by the Bishop of Montpelier, in 
whose episcopal city the family was win- 
tering. She shared her father’s preju- 
dice and indignation, which she showed by 
refusing absolutely to enter a Catholic 
church. But a sacred concert, given an- 
nually by the Montagnards in the Church 
of Notre Dame des Tables, and followed 


year, the entire 


this soul to Himself. She sat 
during the Benediction. When, 
the blessing, her sister raised her 
head, she found her prostrate on the 
pavement, What had happened? None 
dared to ask, but on her return home she 
said to Geraldine, “I never shall and never 
can say what I felt in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, but Our Lord cast a 
glance at me as He did on Peter after his | 
fall and compelled me to throw myself on | 
the ground before Him.” 

The Bishop of Montpelier, on examining 
her, found she had a perfect knowledge 
of the Catholic faith. He baptized her, 
giving her the name of Mary Josephine, 
on March 19, 1851, and confirmed her and 
gave her her first Holy Communion two | 
later, With came the | 


to draw 
rigidly 
after 





days conversion 


a retreat made under Father Barrelle, S.J., 
she presented herself to Blessed Mother 
Barat. Her health caused her entrance to 
be retarded until 1857, when, on May 20, 
she was clothed in the habit of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart. Soon after her 
noviceship her eminent gifts were turned 
to account, first as Mistress-General, then 
as Superior at Marmoutier. During this | 
period many of the grottoes of St. Mar- 
discovered through 
The convent serv- | 


tin’s followers were 
her zealous ingenuity. 
ing as a hospital during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, her skill in nursing and in- 


fluencing the wounded soldiers was a mar- 


vel to the doctors. 

In 1871 she was sent to England as 
Vicar of the English ‘and Irish houses of | 
the Society. They numbered four on her | 
arrival; they more than doubled | 


were 


| throughout the Society. 


| the position for some three years, 


| University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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when, in 1894, she was called to Paris to 
be Assistant-General, the death of 
Very Reverend Mother Lehon. She has 
governed the Society as Mother-General 
since 1895 with singular wisdom, prudence, 
These admirable 


on 


strength and sweetness. 
gifts showed themselves above all when 
over 40 convents in France were closed 
and more than 3,000 left homeless. 
Not one of them but she placed in safety; 
nor would she speak of expulsion, but of 
expansion of the Society; and justly, for 


nuns 


it was given her to open almost as many 
convents as had been closed. She visited 
all the convents the Society 
United States, Canada and Mexico during 
is98 and 1899, fully appreciating the pos- 
Her superior 


of in the 


sibilities of these countries. 
mind undertook the revision of the studies 
For this her long 
as Educator at Marmoutier 
in and at Roehampton in England 
eminently fitted her. Her 
wide, deep and practical, and all her work 
“Her 


experience 
France 
views were 
bore a certain seal of perfection. 


daughters shall rise up and cali her 


blessed.” 


Very Rev. James McGill, C.M., former 
Provincial of the Eastern province of the 
Congregation of the Mission, died in Phil- 
adelphia on the 18th inst., in his 84th year. 
A native of County Cavan, Ireland, he 
began his studies for the priesthood at the 
Irish College, Paris, in 1847, and was re- 
ceived into the Congregation of the Mis- 
1850. The Standard and Times 
following brief sketch of 


in 
gives the 
Apostolic labors in America: 

“In 1851, being. in deacon’s orders, he 
volunteered for the American 
and during the same year he arrived in 
the field of his future labors. He 
assigned to St. Mary’s Seminary, Perrys- 
ville, Mo., as the place most suitable for 
his preparation for the priesthood, and on 
September 8, 1 together with the late 
Most Rev. Archbishop Ryan, he was or- 
dained in St. Louis by the Most Rev. Peter 
Richard D.D. After ordination 
his work St. Mary’s 
Perryville, during a year or 
he was appointed to preside over St. Vin- 
cent’s College and Seminary, Cape 
rardeau, Mo. He discharged the duties of 
For a 


sion 


his 


missions, 


was 


aa) 


Sov, 


Kenrick, 
in Seminary, 
Then 


was 
two. 


Gi- 


brief period he was assigned to Niagara 
Early in 


1866 he was sent to Los Angeles, Cal., 


| where he established St. Vincent's College 


and presided over it for eight years. Dur- 
ing the vacations he was engaged in mis- 
sion work in conductirg spiritual retreats. 

“He was called to Germantown and be- 
came director of the missions from Octo- 
ber, 1874, until January, 1879. He was 
then appointed Pastor of St. Vincent's 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., and remained in 
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that charge until late in 1883. 
January, 1884, he was recalled to Ger- 


mantown and made Assistant Superior of 
St. Vincent’s Seminary. In 1886 he 
appointed Vice-Visitor, and in September, 
Visitor of the 


was 


i388, he became 


province of the Congregation of the Mis- | 


sion, with headquarters in Germantown. 
Iie continued in the office of Visitor until 
November, 1909, when the infirmities of 
age caused him to seek relief from his 
official duties, being Very 
Rev. P. McHale.” 


succeeded by 


James Smith, chairman of the Manu- 
facturing Committee of the Standard Oil 
Company, at 26 Broadway, died on May 
15 at home in New York after an 
illness of only a few hours. He was born 
in Cleveland in 1858 of Irish parents, and 
early education from the 
Brothers of Mary in the cathedral paro- 
chial school of that city. Throughout his 
long and successful career he was ever a 


his 


received his 


loyal and sturdy Catholic, and valued 
beyond everything else the religious train- 
ng of his boyhood, 


Mr. Smith rose from the ranks to the 


highest and most responsible position of 
ictive management in the great company 
which employed him. Among his most 
notable achievements was the rebuilding in 
1 few months on-a larger scale of the 
Bayonne Refinery, when it was destroyed 
by in 1900. He was the first to handle 
Texas oil and successfully refine it. His 
reputation among his business associates 
was that of a man who was fair and 


g an enthusiastic and _ helpful 


friend, and one to whom the welfare of 
a 


enerous, 


the working man under him was matter 


of most kindly concern. He was always 


a constant and quiet contributor to Cath- 
‘lic charities. 

Mr, Smith was buried from the Cathe- 
dral of Cleveland after a solemn _ high 


Mass celebrated by his brother, the Rev. 
Smith, pastor of St. Philomena’s 
Church. He was a Knight of Columbus, 
and a member of the Catholic Club, New 


York. 


Joseph F. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THe Senor Catnworic ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Cloriviére,” in replying to my communi- 
cation published in your issue of May 6, 
treats article as an assertion rather 
than a letter of inquiry. Another reading 
would show that I have quoted from two 
paragraphs “Visitandines” and “Sisters of 
Charity” in “A Brief History of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States,” 


my 


began an Academy in 1808. 
and conclusion came from the statements 


which | 
says that Miss Lalor and Mrs. Seton each | 
My question | 


Eastern 


AMERICA 


correct the Church History con- 
tains an error. But is “Cloriviére” absol- 
utely correct? You I am still in a 
receptive mood, inquisitive rather than as- 
sertive. 

A statement that the Visitation Academy, 
Georgetown, was founded in 1799, long ago 
led me to investigate not for the purpose 
of controversy, but to satisfy myself as to 
the reason why Archbishop Carroll, Bishops 
Cheverus, Dubourg, Dubois, Pere Babade, 


viere is 


see 





About| in these two paragraphs. Now if “Clori- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Father Hurley and other ecclesiastics so | 


interested in 


Mother Seton’s conversion | 


. . . . . | 
and vocation to a religious life, did not | 


direct her thoughts to Georgetown instead 


of Canada, and why Miss Cecilia O’Con- | 


way, of Philadelphia, intended crossing the 


ocean to enter a Spanish Convent until 
she heard of Mrs. Seton’s establishment 
in Baltimore. Mrs. Seton had no am-| 


bition to found a religious community, and 
Georgetown was not far from Baltimore. 
To enter a convent there would have been 
in accordance with her dearest wishes. 
may be in position 


“Cloriviere” a 


to | 


reach the fountain head of information re- | 


garding the Visitandines—their Annals,— 
sources of information are the Cath- 
Historical Researches, Shea’s “His- 
of the Church,” the United States 
Catholic Miscellany of Charleston, The 
Jesuit, of Boston, the “Catholic Almanac 


my 
olic 


tory 


for the Laity,” and the “History of the | 


\merican Daughters of Charity.” 

While seeking the information mentioned 
found that Miss Lalor had come 
1 1797; that 


above, | 
to Philadelphia from Ireland i: 
she 
and had promised Bishop Lanigan, of Os- 
to return to Ireland in two years 
to enter a community of his diocese; that 
Father Neale, recognizing in her a soul 
especially gifted by God, hoped to have 
her found a community in Philadelphia; 
that she and two other ladies opened an 


sory, 


desired to embrace the religious life, | 


\cademy, but her two companions dying | 


the plan of opening a 
house in Philadelphia was de- 
feated. When Father Neale was appointed 
President of Georgetown College in 1799, 
Miss Lalor, with another companion, ac- 
companied him to Georgetown and became 
teachers in the Academy of the Poor 
Clares. The Poor Clares 
their Academy and returned to Europe in 
1805. Bishop Neale secured their property 


of yellow fever, 


religious 


discontinued | 


for Miss Lalor and her two companions, | 


a third lady, with a dowry, having come 
to them from Philadelphia. All three de- 
sired the religious life, and Father Neale 
suggested the Rule of the Visitation Order, 
a copy of which had been found in the 
library of the Poor Clares. 
and her associates, after reading the Rules 
Constitutions, expressed a wish to 
Bishop Neale’s efforts to get 


and 
adopt them. 


nuns from Europe to found a house in this 


Miss Lalor | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
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country had always failed. The Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart had been asked, then a 
community from Dublin. The ecclesiastics of 
the time were opposed to opening another 
house, and Bishop Carroll thought Bishop 
Neale should send Miss Lalor and her 
companions to the Carmelites at Port 
Tobacco. A lady of wealth offered to go 
to Ireland and procure the Ursuline Nuns 
for a foundation, but the three ladies were 
their wish to become Visitation 


firm in 
Nuns. 
In the spring of 1808 Bishop Carroll ad- 
vised Bishop Neale to have them make a 
novitiate according to the Visitation Rule, 
and after its expiration to pronounce sim- 
ple vows and to add a vow to enter the 
religious state. Difficulties arose to pre- 
vent this, and it was not until 1813 that 
Bishop Neale permitted them to make sim- 
ple vows, to be renewed annually. When 


| he succeeded to the See of Baltimore, in 





1815, he applied to Rome for permission 


to make their house a convent of the 
Visitation Order. This was granted July 
24, 1817, 

Mrs. Seton, from the time of her con- 


version in 1805, desired to enter a religious 
community, and followed certain rules pre- 
scribed by her director. She opened a 
school in New York, and was afterwards 
invited to Baltimore, where she and other 
companions, with a religious vocation, con- 
ducted an Academy, but the foundation of 
her community dates only from the time 
she took religious vows in 1809. The com- 
munity took possession of its own house 
July 31, 1809, not 1810. That house is still 
standing at Emmitsburg. The early Sisters 
of St. Joseph’s knew there was an 
Academy at Georgetown, conducted by 
ladies, and that four years after the foun- 
dation at Emmitsburg these ladies became 
Visitation Nuns. Did not those Sisters of 
Charity themselves four years 
older? 

I would not pluck a bay leaf from the 
brow of the Visitation or any other 
Academy in the land, but the present gen- 
eration cannot change the facts of the 
past. All that can be done is to guard 
jealously the rich treasures left by saintly 
ancestors. It is a mgst pleasing reflection 
that the communities founded by those two 
great friends here on earth, St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Vincent de Paul, grew up 
side by side in the pioneer days of our 
republic, and have continued to do a 
glorious work in the education of the 
young, while I admit that George- 


consider 


and 


|'town has had an Academy a longer time 


than Emmitsburg has had one, I am still 
unconvinced that Mother Seton’s Daughters 
are not the oldest Religious Teachers 
(Women) within the limits of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

S. 


M. A, 


Cincinnati, May 15. 





